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PREFACE 

This work is concerned primarily with first 
principles. Its aim is not to deal with every book 
of the authors mentioned, but to clear up moot 
points, to demolish false theories, to present new 
discoveries, and in general to suggest sound rules 
for the collecting of American first editions of 
the classic period. Tentative and imperfect 
though it be, I trust it wdll supply a real need, 
for the subject is full of obscurities and up 
to now comparatively little effort has been made 
to light it up from within. And yet it is 
only by so doing that the chaos can be dis¬ 
solved and the collector enabled to steer a 
path through the maze. By describing methods 
of publication and by bringing ordinary logic 
to bear, I have at least tried to simplify the 
problem and to evolve some sort of synthesis. 

I do not for a moment suppose that the val¬ 
idity of all my ideas will be admitted by every 
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one. That would be too much to expect. But 
I hope that my facts, which have been care¬ 
fully checked by several experts, are correct, 
though as all knowledge is relative and as there 
is no such thing as finality in bibliography it 
would be foolish to be over-optimistic. I am 
well aware that the fable of Sisj^hus is painfully 
applicable to the man who writes about Ameri¬ 
can first editions. No sooner does he solve a diffi¬ 
culty, as he supposes, than along comes fresh 
evidence, down rolls the stone, and he has to 
start all over again. Yet it is only by experi¬ 
menting that we advance, and only by arousing 
opposition that we bring about argument. And 
bibliographical discussions, unlike political ones, 
do occasionally end in agreement. It comes to 
this: that if somebody has always to be standing 
up to be kicked, I am willmg, in a good cause, 
to be the next victim. 

The real purpose of these pages is to encour¬ 
age collecting. But that can best be achieved by 
giving the collector confidence. And therefore 
I have endeavored to warn him not alone against 
the many snares due to the natural intricacy of 
the books (which, of course, have led to many 
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mistakes about them that are commonly accepted 
as facts), but against those other snares spread 
for him by mankind. Needless to say, I do not 
refer to the honorable craft of book-repairing, to 
which almost every collector is under a debt. 
Certainly not. I refer to something quite differ¬ 
ent—the dishonorable craftiness of book-faking, 
done for the express purpose of deceiving both 
book-dealer and book-buyer. The rarer Ameri¬ 
can first editions are being tampered with out of 
all conscience, and unless this be put a stop to 
they will fall into xmiversal disrepute and people 
will turn their attention elsewhere. To every¬ 
body connected with books this is a matter of 
grave concern, and there can be only one opinion 
as to the desirability of stamping out suspicion 
by stamping out swindling. And the sure way 
to end swindling is: first, to be able to detect 
the swindles when you see them and, second, to 
decline to have anything to do with them when 
they are detected. In given instances, I admit, 
one cannot be positively certain, but by working 
along the lines I have laid down the swindler’s 
position should gradually become more and more 
xmtenable. 
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My obligations are many. I owe gratitude to 
the great collectors of former days, like Mr. 
J. C. Chamberlain and Mr. S. H. Wake- 
man, whose sale catalogues, ably prepared 
by Mr. Arthur Swann and his associates, 
with the aid of their notes, are pioneer pro¬ 
ductions of their kind and still immensely 
valuable. To modern collectors, also, such as 
Mr. W. T. H. Howe, with whose wonderful 
American library I am well acquainted, and Mr. 
Carroll A. Wilson, whose unusual capacity for 
investigating problems and for marshalling evi¬ 
dence has been put freely at my service, I am 
exceedingly grateful. Without Mr. Wilson’s 
constant help and advice I may say, indeed, that 
this book would have lost much of whatever value 
it has. His out-of-the-way learning and his 
ingenious reasoning have illumined many a 
doubtful point, while his indefatigable enthusi¬ 
asm for detail and his vast knowledge of the 
period have suggested many a new one. And 
I must add that it is to the kindness of Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Wilson that I owe most of the 
illustrations. They allowed me to ransack their 
libraries. To the bibliographers, too, from Mr. 
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P. K. Foley and Mr. L. S. Livingston to Mr. 
A. F. Goldsmith and Mr. Merle Johnson, I am 
highly indebted, as also to Mr. R. W. G. Vail, 
formerly of the New York Public Library, who 
has given himself much trouble on my behalf. 
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AMERICAN FIRST EDITIONS 

Its Pitfalls and Its Pleasures 

I 

Increased interest in collecting American first editions—Inher¬ 
ent complexity of their bibliography—Some examples—^Typo¬ 
graphical defects—Importance and unimportance of inserted 
advertisements—Emerson^s The Conduct of Life —Bibliographical 
knowledge obtained from contemporary advertisements—Porten¬ 
tous titles—“The long and the short of it.” 

Book-collectors play a more useful part in 
the literary sphere than is generally conceded. 
The usual argument is that the collector merely 
recognizes with his purse the reputation which 
the critic has consolidated with his pen; but it is 
not so simple as all that. There are sheeplike 
collectors, just as there are shallow critics, but 
there are also very intelligent collectors, a grow¬ 
ing army of them, to whose broad sympathies 
and delving curiosity we largely owe the redis¬ 
covery of forgotten talent and the revivifying of 
neglected epochs. 

From different angles and with different mo- 
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tives both critic and collector approach the same 
goal. It is, for instance, due just as much 
to the collector as to the critic that American 
authors of the Nineteenth Century are at last 
attracting serious investigation. Of the out¬ 
standing writers from Washington Irving to 
Mark Twain, some were men of genius, some 
merely of talent, but all have a recognized place 
in the formative history of American life and lit¬ 
erature. One by one they are being analyzed by 
the new school of critic-psychologists and ap¬ 
praised afresh. It was work that needed doing, 
but do not let us forget that it is the collectors 
who are making much of that work possible. By 
routing amongst old books and documents, by 
getting back to original sources, they are not only 
paving the way for the critics, but are enabling 
us to see the whole age in that fresh light which 
comes from perspective. 

For in such wllecting vast stores of facts are 
gathered, and from the sum of them there will 
gradually emerge a complete picture, convincing 
in its minute detail, of the rise of American let¬ 
ters in relation to the country’s growth and prob¬ 
lems. If this be considered an exaggeration, 
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just think what the world has missed through 
there being no book-collectors in the Elizabethan 
era. What priceless quarto plays and pamphlets, 
what fabulous manuscripts and autograph mate¬ 
rial, have vanished for ever! And that is not all: 
the collector, with his hoarding instincts and his 
love of final accuracy, would have handed down 
to posterity an intimate glimpse of the period 
in place of the fragmentary and uncertain knowl¬ 
edge we now possess. Even then there were 
critics of a sort, crabbed and pedantic though 
they mostly were. What the time lacked was 
book-collectors who, whatever their personal fail¬ 
ings might have been, would at any rate have 
done what all book-collectors do—treasured for 
the future. 

These few words are not meant as a palliating 
excuse for the collecting of American first edi¬ 
tions. That would be to surrender the fort. 
Hobbies are their own excuse, justifying them¬ 
selves as anodynes in an imperfect world, but 
there is no reason why collectors and bibliogra¬ 
phers—their silent and tireless handmaidens, 
who, like termites, build up from beneath—should 
not receive the recognition they deserve. Their 
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work is of wider importance than is immediately 
apparent, and it is all to the good that American 
book-collectors are displaying more and more 
interest in the writings of their own countrymen. 

Yes, all to the good. It is only within the last 
few years that the subject has been tackled seri¬ 
ously by more than a few students, and though, 
in times gone by, such men as Foley, Chamber- 
lain (the outstandmg example of a man distin¬ 
guished both as eolleetor and bibliographer), 
Livingston and Wakeman have made original 
researches of high value, much remains to be 
done. Mr. Foley, the Nestor of them all, whose 
knowledge is unrivaled and whose American 
Authors, 1795-1806 (1897) has never been su¬ 
perseded, is still with us; while of the younger 
men none has made more far-reaching discover¬ 
ies than Mr. Carroll A. Wilson. 

But, as I say, much remains to be done. The 
bibliography is inherently complex, owing to 
the methods, elaborate in certain respects, hap¬ 
hazard in others, of American book-production 
during the last century, and every toiler in the 
field will find that he is faced with problems 
which he must solve for himself as best he can. 
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It is useless to rely too much on the accepted 
guides, which are inadequate, and the collector 
must grope his way along, gathering scraps of 
information as he goes, balancing evidence like 
a lawyer, scenting out clues like a detective. It 
all adds to the excitement of the game, which, 
like another well-known game, depends for its 
perennial popularity as much upon the pursuit 
as upon the capture. 

Those old American publishers seem, with the 
frequent help of their authors, to have taken a 
devilish delight in laying traps for the unwary. 
There is hardly a famous first edition in Ameri¬ 
can literature that does not bristle with points. 
Many of these hooks will be dealt with later on 
in different sections, hut as I want to drive home 
this cardinal fact at once, I have selected from 
typical authors a few other examples which, in 
their variety, help one to an idea of what Ameri¬ 
can bibliography amoxmts to. In the circum¬ 
stances I will be austerely brief. The first issue 
of Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales (1837) 
wrongly gives in the contents the fifth story as 
beginning on page 78, an error which is corrected 
to page 77 in the second issue, while the first 
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issue of his True Stones from History and Biog¬ 
raphy (1851) has “Cambridge: Printed by Bolles 
and Houghton” on the reverse of the title, and 
the second has “Thurston, Torry & Emerson, 
Printers”; the first issue of Ijowell’s A Year’s 
Life (1841)—or, at any rate, the very first 
copies of it that were circulated—does not con¬ 
tain an errata slip, while the first issue of Under 
the Willows (1869) does contain one noting that 
line 3 of the second stanza on page 224 wrongly 
begins with “Thy” instead of “Its” as in the sec¬ 
ond issue; the first issue of Holmes’s The Poet at 
the Breakfast-Table (1872) has the misprint 
“Breakfast-Talle” in the head-line of page 9, 
while the first binding of Over the Teacups 
(1891) has “Tea-Cups” on the spine and front 
of the cover, yellow edges and yellow end-papers 
(in a few copies the end-papers are white), as 
opposed to “Teacups” (to match the title-page), 
gilt top, plain other edges and white end¬ 
papers of the second binding; the first issue of 
Mark Twain’s The hmocents Abroad (1869) 
must not have the illustration of Napoleon III 
on page 129 which is present in the second issue, 
while the first issue of Life on the Mississippi 
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(1883) must have an illustration at page 441 
which is not present in the second issue. 

One could continue such a list until it became 
a monotonous drone, but these few varied in¬ 
stances achieve my purpose. What I want to keep 
on impressing is that American first editions are 
the trickiest books in the world. And new things 
about them are always being unearthed. The 
knowledge of yesterday is the ignorance of to¬ 
morrow, and the collector should never take for 
granted that nothing remains for him to do but 
to spend his money. A great deal remains for 
him to do, both in the collating of texts and in 
the examination of titles, preliminary pages, and 
head-lines. We are at the beginning of our 
knowledge, not at the end, and it is morally cer¬ 
tain that many accepted facts are wrong and that 
many unascertained ones are vital. A vigilant 
scepticism and a capacity to seize upon essentials 
are among the bibliographer’s best assets, and the 
only method by which he can arrive at even ap¬ 
proximate truth is to compare copy after copy 
of the same books. 

Above all, let him cultivate an instinct of pro¬ 
portion and be guided by common-sense. Like 
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ever5i:hing else, book-collecting tends to become 
more and more concerned with detail. This is 
all right in so far as the detail is relevant, but, 
unfortunately, frivolous or even imaginary points 
are everlastingly being annoimced. Since books 
are valuable property, many people concentrate 
on the commercial rather than on the scientific 
aspect of bibliography; and this, in turn, results 
in certain readily saleable books being over-scru¬ 
tinized, while others, which call for research, are 
ignored. There is a huge amount of fruitful 
work to be done, but the whole thing will be made 
to look ridiculous if every page has to be exam¬ 
ined with a microscope. That is not bibliog¬ 
raphy; that is insanity. Probably no two copies 
of any book are entirely alike. 

Nowadays earnest attention is paid to missing 
letters and broken type. But though these may 
tell a coherent story, they may not; and even if 
they do, the story may not be what one supposes. 
Letters or words may fall out of the case, or the 
plate may break, at any stage of the printing; 
while faulty type may be an original defect or 
due to poor presswork or the result of accident 
or over-use. Or there may be an appearance of it 
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owing to a piece of paper or some other substance 
getting stuck in the matrix over a few words or 
letters. The ragged look which this last gives, 
entirely unlike the appearance of broken type, 
may he studied to perfection on lines 19, 20 and 
21 of page 161 of Holmes’s The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table (1858). In the later bindings 
—^those that have no rings on the spine—^the type 
on these pages is perfect, which means, undoubt¬ 
edly, that the type had been wiped clean of the 
offending “foreign bodies.” 

Everything, naturally, depends on the strength 
of the evidence. When, as in most copies of 
Melville’s Israel Potter (1855), we find broken 
type on a number of pages—^it is worst on page 
116—^we are entitled to argue that they are prob¬ 
ably of a second issue. (By the way, Mr. Meade 
Minnigerode, whose bibliography of Melville is 
weU done, says that the first issue is bound in 
green cloth and the second in a cloth of brownish 
color. But that is rather misleading, for both 
issues may also now and then be found in red 
cloth.) Again, when we note a progressive 
breakdown of type, as in the later issues of the 
first edition of Holmes’s The Autocrat of the 
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Breakfast-Table (1858)—see especially page 
95, where the breaks begin in the second issue, 
increase in the third, and increase still more in the 
fourth—^we cannot hut draw a definite conclu¬ 
sion. Especially is this the case where, as in the 
Autocrat j in which the binding differs from issue 
to issue, there is corroborative evidence. 

An even better example of this is Emerson’s 
Representative Men (1850). Not only does the 
second issue contain broken type in about twenty 
places—see, in particular, page 276, where it is 
most glaring—^but it is printed on much thicker 
paper than the first, is without the hour-glass 
design on the sides of the binding, and has the 
word “Men” on the spine in heavier type. Simi¬ 
larly, though a broken “C” on the title-page of 
the same author’s The Conduct of Life (1860) 
denotes the fourth issue (not the second, as is 
usually supposed), it is only proof positive on 
account of other and material differences to be 
described a little further on. 

By inference, also, such errors may, on occa¬ 
sion, be assumed to be true points of a first issue. 
If, for instance, it is known that every author’s 
presentation copy of a book has a dropped word, 
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it is reasonable to deduce, seeing that the author 
usually gets the earliest copies, that that dropped 
word is a valid point. But it is always dangerous 
to be too dogmatic; it was formerly believed that 
copies of Longfellow’s Evangeline (1847) with 
“Lo” instead of “Long” on line 1 of page 61 
were first issues, but now it is known that the 
“Lo” runs right through to the fourth edition, 
while the proof-sheet—still preserved in Long¬ 
fellow’s library—as well as the poet’s own copy, 
with his signature and autograph corrections, 
read “Long” correctly. 

But, putting exceptional cases aside, the col¬ 
lector should be chary of accepting statements 
as to the real meaning of broken type or dropped 
letters. Why—^just to give a few examples— 
should we assume that a first issue of Emerson’s 
English Traits (1856) must have the word “and” 
on the last line of page 304 undamaged—in 
copies dated 1857 and with “Sixth Thousand” 
on the title-page the type is perfect; that a first 
issue of Holmes’s Elsie Venner (2 vols., 1861) 
depends on the presence of the first “r” in 
“richer” on page 13 of Volume I; or that the 
semicolon after the word “grace” on page 146 of 
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Whittier’s In War Time (1864) must be un¬ 
broken? The recent discovery of a copy 
Howells’s The Rise of Silas Lap ham (1885^ 
which contains in the author’s handwriting the 
words “First copy,” and yet has the broken tjr^ 
on page 176, which is supposed to be the si^ 
of the second issue, should warn us against cod^ 
sure assertions in this direction. (In this partic^H 
lar book the so-called “short” advertisements, 
the reverse of the half-title, always identify the 
earlier copies.) And we should remember that 
whUe corroborative evidence is often forthcoih^ 
ing to a certain extent, yet it is only too triie, 
that books have a maddening habit of turning 
up half “right” and half “wrong.” And so,- 
unless the proof be overwhelming, it is always 
well to maintain a non-committal attitude where 
defective type is concerned. 

And may I suggest with all due diffidence that 
if the importance of broken or missing letters is 
sometimes exaggerated, the same thing is true 
of inserted advertisements. Here I am on dan¬ 
gerous ground, for the study of them is both 
intense and progressive, and yet it is surely 
incontrovertible that unless an advertisement be 
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printed as part of one of the sheets of a hook, it 




is not really part of the book itself. People lay 
stress on the presence or absence of advertise- 
**ments, on their wording and on their dates, but 
^l^hen one considers to what extent chance is re- 
2 sponsible for it all, one really cannot take their 
'^arguments very seriously. Advertisement lists 
fare no certain criterion of anything. A pile of 
jsuch lists is placed beside each girl who is gather¬ 
ing the sheets for the binder: she may forget to 
put the list in every copy, the supply may mo- 
rmentarily run short, or she may have to fall back 
^on a bundle of previous lists when the current 
I lone gives out altogether. Indeed, almost any 
^ little accident may happen—and does frequently 
happen—^to upset the logical reasoning of a sub- 
. sequent bibliographer. 

Of course, when an advertisement is peculiar 
^ to one book or to a limited group of books, it 
O has more meaning, even if it be not part of a sig¬ 
nature, than a mere “house” list which goes into 
every available book. For example, the one-leaf 
advertisement of “The Atlantic Monthly” at the 
very end of Thoreau’s The Maine Woods (1864) 
is of interest because nearly every copy reads 

[18] 
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“The Fourteenth Volume” and “July, 1864” and 
it is quite unusual to find one that reads “The 
Thirteenth Volume” and “January, 1864.” And 
one should never buy a copy of Mark Twain’s 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog (1867) that does 
not have a one-leaf tinted advertisement facing 
the title-page, because that advertisement, as far 
as is known, only appeared in the first issue—in 
the issue, that is to say, in which there is no 
broken “i” in the final line of the last page. 

But even so, it is stretching credulity to argue 
that the dates and wording of inserted advertise¬ 
ments, however individual, are an absolute test 
of priority of issue. The famous case of Haw¬ 
thorne’s The Scarlet Letter (1850), in which the 
advertisements are usually dated 1850 in the first 
edition and 1849 in the second (it is an obvious 
example of a book’s sudden and unexpected pop¬ 
ularity finding the publishers napping), shows 
the fallacy of turning into an immutable rule 
any contention for early dates in advertise¬ 
ments. I am not arguing against the considera¬ 
tion of advertisements, for they add a spice to 
collecting and do teU us something; I am only 
arguing against their having, save in specified 

[ 14 ] 
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cases, any great bibliographical significance. 
For bibliography is a science and not a conjur¬ 
ing trick, and you cannot twist into it any mean¬ 
ing you choose. 

When it comes to making “house” list adver¬ 
tisements a test of priority we have to be very 
watchful. Consider Longfellow’s Tales of a 
Wayside Inn (1863). This book contains Tick- 
nor & Fields’s general list of 22 pages of adver¬ 
tisements, and it is now held that if, opposite en¬ 
tries on pages 11 and 21 respectively, the words 
“nearly res,dy” are present, that denotes a first 
issue. But the same list, with precisely the same 
wording, is to be foimd in such other well-known 
books of the period as WTiittier’s In War Time 
(1864) and Holmes’s Soundings from the Atlan¬ 
tic (1864). And if it appeared in these books, 
one may be quite sure that it appeared in a score 
of obscure books now worth a few cents apiece. 
And yet Tales of a Wayside Zraw with the “nearly 
ready” fetches about $50.00, if fine, and without 
it about $10.00. The only result of this false 
arguing, leading to these false values, is to en¬ 
courage a profitable swindle. I am not denying 
that the “nearly ready” list (very rarely, by the 
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way, these two words are found opposite only 
one entry) is the first form of the advertisement 
—^the two lists show many other variations—and 
should appear in the earliest copies of the book; 
but I am denying that the evidence it gives is 
final. The two lists may have been in print at 
the same time or the faker can change them to 
suit the demand. 

In the same way, the earlier form of the Au¬ 
gust advertisements in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales (1853) recites that the book is “Just 
out,” while the later form deletes these words, 
substituting “Price, 88cts.”—and thereby creates 
further opportunity for dishonest craftsmanship. 
From a battered copy of the first issue the ad¬ 
vertisements may be removed and used to re¬ 
place the advertisements in a choice copy of 
the second issue. (It is stated, I admit, that 
there are other differences between the two 
issues, but, whether this be true or not, the point 
I have mentioned is the one looked for by col¬ 
lectors.) 

Indeed, we must keep vividly before us the 
fundamental irrelevance of inserted advertise¬ 
ments. Many American first editions, such as 
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Longfellow’s Kamnagh (1849), Whittier’s 
Songs of Labor (1850), Holmes’s Songs in 
Many Keys (1862) and a host of others, can be 
found both with and without them—^incidentally, 
the copies in gift bindings never have advertise¬ 
ments—and though the collector of heroic mould 
may want to possess examples of both, the ordi¬ 
nary man may well be content with either. Cer¬ 
tainly the copies with advertisements have the 
attraction of apparent completeness, but in real¬ 
ity those without them are also complete. By 
the same token, the leaflet advertising the Wav- 
erley novels which is often pasted between the 
front end-papers in the very earliest copies of 
Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858) is no essential part of the book; although 
usually present, it is missing from the Longfel¬ 
low family copies, while, on the other hand, it 
is sometimes to be found in copies dated 1859. 

And what can one definitely imply from the 
dates on advertisements, those dates which the 
average cataloguer lingers over so gloatingly, 
even when one knows the actual month of 
publication? In the first edition of Haw¬ 
thorne’s The House of the Seven Gables (1851) 
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—or, at any rate, in editions all dated 1851 
—the advertisements appear dated March, 1851; 
May, 1851; October, 1851; July, 1852; De¬ 
cember, 1852: while in the first edition of 
Thoreau’s Walden (1854) they are dated either 
March, April, May, June or October, 1854. 
But it is quite likely in the first case, and 
more than likely in the second, that some 
copies of these books with later advertisements 
were distributed before some copies with earlier. 
For we must remember that it was frequently 
more convenient for a publisher to fall back on 
an old list, when the current one ran out, than 
to print a new one. The House of the Seven 
Gables was published toward the end of March, 
and in that book, therefore, the March advertise¬ 
ments are probably the earliest; though, as pub¬ 
lishers look ahead, it is possible that copies with 
the May advertisements are the right ones. But 
as to Walden, that book was not published till 
August, and therefore it is reasonable to suppose 
that copies with the June or October advertise¬ 
ments are prior to those with advertisements 
dated March, April, or May. It is true that in the 
Wakeman library there was a presentation copy 
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from Thoreau containing the April list—^but 
when was the book presented? Without a date 
the author’s signature is no evidence, for authors 
have the genial habit (sometimes, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, it is an uncongenial burden) of giving 
their books away to friends or admirers at any 
time. To be absolutely certain which are the 
earliest advertisements in a book, we must ascer¬ 
tain the precise date of publication and then find 
an inscribed copy (not necessarily by the author) 
carrying approximately the same date. It is 
largely a matter of luck, and in any case such 
advertisements are only fortuitously to be 
counted as part of the book. 

But when an advertisement is, as I said before, 
part of a sheet, then it is part of the book. (Or, 
parenthetically, in those rare cases where the 
end-papers are advertisements, as in Holmes’s 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (1858).) 
The one-page advertisement at the end of Haw¬ 
thorne’s Our Old Home (1863) is essential be¬ 
cause it is the last leaf of signature 25. If that 
one page were missing the book would be imper¬ 
fect, whereas Whittier’s The Bay of Seven 
Islands (.1888)—to give an example—^is just as 
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perfect with or without the 16 pages of inserted 
advertisements that are sometimes present. As 
far as we know, that is to say, for if it could be 
proved by documentation that the advertise¬ 
ments appeared only in the earlier or only in the 
later copies, such proof would cancel any theory. 
For instance, we do know that the 8 pages of 
“Press Notices” in Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
(1855) came only in the last issue of the first 
edition, and that is a case, therefore, where ad¬ 
vertisements cannot be ignored. 

Another example of an advertising leaf which 
is an integral part of the book is the leaf facing 
the title of Holmes’s Over the Teacups (1891), 
which bears a long advertisement of his works, 
and is continuous with the leaf containing pages 
13 and 14. In its earliest form, this leaf does 
not price Over the Teacups, and the set of his 
works just below is stated to contain 10 volumes 
for $17.00; obviously, the publishers were at first 
a bit uncertain of themselves, since the vast ma¬ 
jority of copies add the price for the Teacups, 
$1.50, and therefore offer below a set of 11 
volumes for $18.50. The later forms of the 
book are very common, but this earliest form is 
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very scarce, and up to the present time has been 
observed only in the copies with yellow edges and 
white end-papers. 

An interesting case in which the presence of 
advertisements is a bad factor in one sense but 
a revealing factor in another has to do with the 
spurious issue of the third edition of Leaves of 
Grass. The genuine third edition was produced 
by Thayer & Eldridge of Boston in 1860-1, but 
the sheets were later sold to a New York pub¬ 
lisher called Worthington, who about 1879 
printed an edition from them, which, as far as 
he could manage it, was a replica of the Boston 
edition. Being too clever by half, he added 
a few pages of advertisements of his other pub¬ 
lications at the end, forgetting that one of them. 
Through the Looking-Glass^ did not make its 
bow till 1872. The oversight was soon discov¬ 
ered, and in subsequent issues—for he kept on 
reprinting from these plates for years, making 
the imitation of the genuine edition still better 
—the advertisements were dropped. If, there¬ 
fore, one gets a copy with the advertisements one 
can say that one has the first issue of the spurious 
edition of the third edition of Leaves of Grass 
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—^but that is no great consolation! (In any 
event, Worthington’s reprint should deceive no¬ 
body, for all these spurious editions omit the 
words, “Electrotyped at the Boston Stereotype 
Foundry. Printed by George C. Rand and 
Avery,” present in the genuine edition, on the 
reverse of the title-page.) 

There is one book at least, Emerson’s The 
Conduct of life ( 1860 ), which carries within 
itself a convincing demonstration of the differ¬ 
ence between advertisements that are unimpor¬ 
tant, relatively important, and very important. 
Certain copies of this book contain 16 pages of ad¬ 
vertisements, sometimes dated December, 1860 , 
and sometimes January, 1861 . It is unimpor¬ 
tant whether the December list is present or not, 
but it is of some importance when the list is dated 
January, because, judging from examined 
copies, that does not appear in issues prior to the 
fifth. On the other hand, the presence or ab¬ 
sence of a one-page advertisement at the begin¬ 
ning of this work is of real importance. In the 
first issue there is no advertisement leaf facing 
the title; in the second issue there is an adver¬ 
tisement leaf pasted to the title-page; in the third 
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issue the advertisement is printed as part of a 
four-page signature (the other three pages being 
blank) and faces the half-title; in the fourth and 
subsequent issues the advertisement is actually 
printed on the back of the half-title. Further¬ 
more, in the second and third issues The Conduct 
of Life is referred to in the advertisement as 
“nearly ready,” whereas in the fourth and later 
issues these words are omitted; while in the fifth 
and sixth issues the words “Considerations by the 
Way; Illusions” are added to the description of 
the book given in the advertisement. Thus we 
are able to trace the order of the issues, step 
by step, by means of this one-page advertise¬ 
ment. 

The bibliography of The Conduct of Life is 
so complex that I will go off at a tangent for a 
moment to describe it more in detail. To begin 
with, the back-strip is sometimes lettered, 
“Conduct/of/Life/Emerson,” and sometimes, 
“Emerson’s/Writings/Conduct/of Life.” In 
the ordinary way, one would suppose that the 
book was issued in both bindings more or less 
simultaneously, the first being the distinctive 
form for a new book and the second being the 
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form to match a current edition of his previous 
works. And yet an advertisement slip in “The 
Atlantic Monthly” for December, I860, shows 
that the “second” binding was quite probably the 
original one. That slip reads in part, “On Sat¬ 
urday, December 8th, will be Published: Con¬ 
duct of Life, By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Uni¬ 
form with his previous Works. I Volume. Price 
$1.” Admittedly this is not conclusive, for, apart 
from the lettering, the appearance of the two 
bindings is the same, and in any case a reference 
to one particular form does not preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of there having been another; but the fact 
remains that within my experience the first issue 
of The Conduct of Life does always seem to turn 
up in the second binding. However, I have not 
examined many copies, and I dare say the real 
truth is that every issue appeared in both bind¬ 
ings. Time will certainly show. 

The broken “C” on the title-page, of which 
mention was made previously, appears only in 
the fourth issue; while in this same issue there 
is sometimes a defective "o” on the last line of 
page 68. In the fifth and sixth issues a “w” on 
the last line of page 68 is defective. (Though 
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I draw attention to these broken letters, it would 
never surprise me to find copies of the various 
issues that did not bear me out—once more, a 
single broken letter is, of itself, no certain proof 
of issue.) 

In the first four issues all the poems that pre¬ 
cede the different essays are in very small type; 
in the fifth issue some of the poems are in this 
same type and some in a larger; while in the sixth 
issue all the poems are in the larger type. (This 
“fifth issue” is, of course, really a freak or “sport” 
issue, a mixture of the sheets of the fourth and 
the sixth; but the bibliography of the book is 
more easily described if this hybrid be given a 
separate numeration.) 

And finally, the first four issues are printed 
on a thinner, finer and whiter paper than the 
fifth and sixth. 

Whether this tells the whole story of The Cotv- 
duct of Life may be doubted. Indeed, it is more 
than likely that other people possess other theo¬ 
ries as well as other facts, for when a book is so 
crowded with points nobody can tell when final¬ 
ity has been reached and anybody can compress 
them into a pet notion. But I trust that the dis- 
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covery that “ledger” is mis-spelled “leger” on the 
second last line of page 204 will cause no furore; 
as far as I am aware the mistake occurs in every 
copy of every issue. If, in truth, it is a mistake 
in the sense that it was an oversight; the Con¬ 
cord circle seem to have spelled the word that 
way, and it can be foimd thus on line 13 of page 
300 of Thoreau’s Walden (.1854). 

But let us return to the subject of advertise¬ 
ments. However imimportant they usually are 
from a bibliographical standpoint, they ought al¬ 
ways to be read, because they sometimes contain 
revealing information about other books. For 
instance, apart from a rather ambiguous allusion 
in one of his letters, our only proof until recently 
that Longfellow was in any way concerned with 
the production of Le Ministre de Wakefield 
(1831), which the title-page describes as “par 
M. Hennequin,” is an advertisement appearing 
in the second edition of his Elements of French 
Grammar (1831) in which Longfellow is defi¬ 
nitely given as the author. (Asa matter of fact, 
all that he did to Ee Ministre de Wakefield, as 
we now know from the copy which went to the 
printer, was to correct 11 typographical errors 
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in Hennequin’s text, add an “e” to the French 
spelling “Shakespear,” and change throughout 
the French system of quoting passages to the 
English system—still, this shows that to that 
extent he did edit the book.) 

Another example of information from adver¬ 
tisements concerns the first general collection of 
Whittier’s poems. Poems Written during the 
Progress of the Abolition Question in the United 
States, between the Years 1830 and 1838 (1837). 
It is widely asserted that this was an unauthor¬ 
ized collection made by Knapp, his friend and 
publisher, and was produced without the poet’s 
knowledge. And the ordinary evidence is cer¬ 
tainly to that effect. The “Introductory Re¬ 
marks” contain effusive praise of WTiittier, and 
the “Note” which heads the supplementary pages 
added to the second issue begins, “In compliance 
with the urgent request of a large number of 
the admirers of Whittier, this volume was issued 
from the press, with very little time for revision, 
while the author was absent from Boston.” 
Moreover, Pickard, who was Whittier’s literary 
executor and wrote his life, gives his imprima¬ 
tur to the statement that the book was issued 
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without Whittier’s knowledge. And yet this can 
scarcely be so. Apart from the absurdity of sup¬ 
posing that Knapp, who was Whittier’s co¬ 
worker in the anti-slavery movement, would have 
been such a rascal, it happens that an advertise¬ 
ment is in existence which proves almost con¬ 
clusively that Whittier knew aU about the pub¬ 
lication beforehand. In a scarce little pamphlet, 
also published by Knapp, entitled Letters from 
John Quincy Adams to his Constituents 
(1837), which was edited by Whittier and con¬ 
tains a two-page introduction signed with his 
initials as well as two of his poems, there appears 
this notice: “Will be published, June 1, and for 
sale at 25 Cornhill, Boston, ‘Poems written dur¬ 
ing the Progress of the Abolition Question in the 
United States, between the years 1830 and 1887 
[sic]; by John G. Whittier.’ ” A man could 
hardly edit a book without knowing its contents, 
and since this advertisement was printed at the 
foot of page 72, as part of the page, and immedi¬ 
ately following one of Whittier’s poems, it is 
fairly obvious that it was printed with WTiittier’s 
complete approval. A likely explanation is that 
on being approached he made a tentative selec- 
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tion of his anti-slavery poems, and left the rest 
to the editor. 

Advertisements do, indeed, sometimes give us 
“inside” information of a most valuable kind. 
For example, though it is frequently claimed that 
the large paper edition of Holmes’s The Auto¬ 
crat of the Breakfast-Table (1859) either pre¬ 
ceded the ordinary edition, despite its being dated 
a year later, or was published simultaneously 
with it, yet we know from an advertisement in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” for December, 1858, 
that this was not so. The advertisement states 
that the book has been “just published. . . . 
Price $1.00,” and that “the first edition of ten 
thousand copies [is] already sold”; and it goes on 
to say that there is, “In Press: a fine edition of 
the Autocrat on tinted paper, in bevelled boards, 
gilt.” Then in the next number of the magazine 
we read in another advertisement that this fine 
edition has been “just published” and is priced 
at $3.00. (All this evidence, by the way, is borne 
out by the state of the type in the large paper 
copies.) 

Advertisements in old newspapers, also, may 
be profitably studied. Even without Whittier’s 
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own evidence we could make a shrewd guess that 
he shared with Miiick, despite what the title- 
page says, the authorship of The History of 
Haverhillj Massachusetts (1832), because in 
“The Haverhill Gazette” for March 27, 1830, 
appears an advertisement of which the first sen¬ 
tence reads thus: “The subscriber proposes to 
publish a history of Haverhill, from its first set¬ 
tlement in 1640, to the present time. . . . John 
G. Whittier.” The actual facts are that when 
Whittier left HaverhiU he handed over the 
partly completed manuscript to Mirick, who fin¬ 
ished off the work and then had the effrontery 
to publish it under his own name alone. The 
usually mild Whittier was so incensed that when 
William Lloyd Garrison showed him a copy with 
a presentation inscription, “From his Friend the 
Author,” in Mirick’s hand, he tore out the title- 
page on which alone Mirick’s name appeared. 

These are representative examples and most 
collectors could probably multiply them. Con¬ 
temporary advertisements, whether in book, 
periodical or newspaper, are a mine which has 
not yet been fully explored and may stiU reveal 
unexpected veins of ore. Their silent witness 
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is impressive, and by perusing them one gains, 
moreover, a general conception of publishing 
conditions in times gone by. 

If I may revert for a moment to Whittier’s 
Poems Written during the Progress of the Abo¬ 
lition Question in the United States, between the 
Years 1830 and 1838 (1837), I would like to 
suggest that this must be almost the most por¬ 
tentous title ever given to a small volume of 
about 100 pages. And yet even this title must 
bow, in American first editions, before Poe’s piti¬ 
ful piece of hackwork. The Conchologisfs First 
Book: or, a System of Testaceous Malacology, 
etc., etc., (1839). The spurious erudition of 
those last two words was, if one may say so, 
Poe’s only erudition on the subject of snails. At 
this length of time we may smile at any alleged 
interest, much less knowledge, by Poe concern¬ 
ing these insignificant animals, but in the eight¬ 
een-forties it was no laughing matter either for 
his pocket-book or his pride. The letter illus¬ 
trated here shows how scanty was Poe’s real 
coimection with this work, but how keen his re¬ 
sentment at any suggestion of plagiarism, even 
in malacology. Recollecting that my pages dis- 
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cuss pitfalls as well as pleasures, it should be 
added that in the first issue of this work the plates 
of the snails were in colors, while in the second 
issue they were uncolored. Doubtless the pub¬ 
lisher’s disappointment at the number of budding 
testaceous malacologists in the United States 
was responsible for the later less expensive form. 

But people had different views in those days 
concerning the titles and the appearance of 
books. Just consider the two earliest editions, 
1855 and 1856, of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass 
—a book whose title-page is as severe as the 
Conchologist is crowded. The first edition is a 
thin folio; the second, which contains more than 
twice as many poems, is a stout, squat octavo 
of completely different aspect. Indeed, save in 
their green binding, they are ridiculously unlike, 
and might well represent, among the books, that 
comic picture, so popular in years gone by among 
the humans, entitled “The Long and the Short 
of it”—^which shows, if I remember, a tall lean 
man of meagre visage accompanied by a fat little 
fellow, who is puffing out his rosy cheeks in an 
endeavor to keep up with his striding companion. 
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Fabrications: labels, title-pages, regilding, added numerals, 
extracted matter—Lessons from the type; Evangeline—The Scar- 
let Letter —End-papers—Built-up copies—^Repair of bindings— 
Boards and wrappers—Preliminary and terminal blank pages— 
Foxing—Necessary illustrations—^Inserted “slips.” 

Now, having given some advice, let us proceed 
to definite warnings. Book-collecting is an inno¬ 
cent pastime which, in its apparent unworldli¬ 
ness, suggests an idyllic state of affairs. But, 
unfortunately, money enters into it, and where 
money enters into anything, there also enters 
Satan. As much ingenious faking takes place 
in books as in furniture, and even the expert, 
whether dealer or collector, has to be constantly 
on the alert. The whole question is complicated 
by the fact that book-repairing is in itself an 
entirely proper activity. There is no reason why 
a book should not be furbished up provided that, 
when it comes to change hands, its invisible de¬ 
fects are pointed out. But, of course, this means 
that in time the legitimately repaired books get 
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mixed with the fakes, through nobody’s fault, 
and that more and more rare volumes will be 
found, upon examination, to be other than what 
they purport to be. And then the new owners 
will derive no satisfaction whatsoever from think¬ 
ing that perhaps their “wrong” copies were 
patched and perfected for commendable reasons. 

We may as well consider some of the standard 
fakes. The forging of paper labels is one of the 
most popular. It is so easy to rejuvenate such 
prized works by Irving (to mention only a 
couple) as A History of the Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columhm (3 vols., 1828) and the 
three separately titled volumes of 1835 which 
have the general title The Crayon Miscellany, 
and so many Cooper novels that there is no need 
even to name one more than another, by replac¬ 
ing with new labels the soiled, torn, or even 
altogether missing original ones—so easy and 
so paying, that the faker is very ready to oblige. 
He reproduces them in a simple, if not always 
accurate, facsimile and he proceeds to give them 
an air of age by dipping them in a solution of 
coffee. 

Such fakes are usually rather obvious, though 
[34] 
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when they are done by an artist who is not con¬ 
tent with mere outward resemblance they can 
be misleading. The only safe plan is never, when 
in the slightest doubt, to buy a book of this kind 
until it has been compared with one of admitted 
authenticity. (And the more battered the copy 
you compare it with, the more likely is it to be 
authentic.) That is so, but it must be said, 
firmly if reluctantly, that one sometimes feels 
most secure when one is most in peril. 

The forging of title-pages requires more skill, 
and, though it gives employment to a nmnber of 
industrious people in Emrope, has not as yet been 
much practised in America or on American 
books. Such forgers, as a rule, fly for higher 
game, but as American books become more and 
more valuable, we may expect to witness an in¬ 
crease in their attentions. Even as it is, they 
have not disdained to try their skill on a book like 
Longfellow’s Evangeline (1847), of which there 
are at least two varieties, one clever and one 
crude, of forged title-page. So when buying any 
rare American book, it is as well to keep our eyes 
wide open; nobody can tell when the blow may 
faU. 
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As to the forging of the handwriting and sig¬ 
natures of American authors, that appears to 
be in its infancy. The lamented Robert Spring, 
of whom Mr. Madigan writes so entertainingly 
in his Word Shadows of the Great (1930), 
produced Washington docrunents in abundance 
—^the widow’s cruse wasn’t in it for a magic sup¬ 
ply—^but authors were not worth his while. If 
he had lived to-day, however, they would have 
been, and I dare say his successors are getting 
ready. For all I know, indeed, they may have 
started work, and it would be foolhardy not to 
scrutinize with care any presentation volume or 
scrap of manuscript. 

One sometimes meets with copies of rare 
American first editions the gilding on which looks 
as bright as it must have looked on the day of 
their publication in the middle of the last cen¬ 
tury. In certain cases this is due to the luck of 
their having been preserved from dust and usage, 
in certain other cases it is due to the fact that the 
gilt has been re-touched. Now genuine gilding 
is stamped on with gold leaf, whereas re-touch¬ 
ing is done by painting on a solution of gold; and 
thus it happens that under a magnifying-glass 
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the real gilding presents an appearance of flaki¬ 
ness and corrugation, whereas the re-touched 
gilding shows the smoothness or the striping of 
paint applied with a brush. Probably there are 
gradations of re-touching, both in the fineness 
and the partial nature of the work, but if we hear 
in mind that genuine gilding must be pressed on 
with a stamp cut specially for the book, it will 
he seen that deception is difficult provided exami¬ 
nation be thorough. 

Certain celebrated American first editions lay 
themselves open to specific frauds. For example, 
the first issue of the first edition of Whittier’s 
Snote-BouTid (1866), which is very rare, differs 
only from the second issue, which is quite com¬ 
mon, in having the numerals “52” printed at the 
foot of the last page. The result is, of course, 
that the “52” is now being supplied. Hitherto 
this forgery has been clumsy—the safeguard in 
all such matters is that reputable printers will 
not lend themselves to any imposture—^but even 
if it were to become subtle, it would equally de¬ 
feat its own end. If scarcely detectable forgeries 
of Snow-Botmd could be made, collectors would 
cease even to look at copies devoid of a water- 
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tight pedigree. It would be exactly what hap¬ 
pened with regard to Tanagra figurines: they 
were so impeccably faked that connoisseurs 
lost all interest in them. The faker is just 
as sinister a menace to the book-dealer as 
to the book-collector; indeed, he is a more sinister 
menace, for the book-dealer depends for his live¬ 
lihood on people buying his hooks. (And, while 
I am discussing Sno^-Bound, a word of caution 
should be thrown out as to the large paper 
copies, also with an 1866 date. It is true that 
there were only 50 copies so printed, hut they 
must post-date both the first and second issues, 
since the text is altered in many places—see par¬ 
ticularly at page 24, where four lines of the first 
edition have been replaced by six new lines, and 
page 2.5, where the first six lines are dropped out 
and four new ones added;—^indeed, they can 
hardly be called the first edition at aU, for their 
text corresponds exactly with that of the illus¬ 
trated edition of 1868.) • 

Wallace’s Ben-JSur (1880) is another book 
which helps the forger to make a livelihood. 
After the first edition was disposed of, the date 
was removed from the title-page and the deco- 
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rated blue cloth of the binding was changed to 
one of a brown color. But, alas, a few copies of 
the genuine first edition were also put up in brown 
cloth and, alas, the famous dedication, “To the 
Wife of my Youth,” which is popularly believed 
to be a sure indication of the first edition, did not 
have added the second line, “Who still Abides 
with me”—not a very felicitous way of making 
a tactful remark, if one comes to think of it, as 
it seems to suggest either astonishment or resig¬ 
nation!—^till three years later and until a number 
of editions had already been sold. And thus the 
forger can, and does, add “1880” to the title- 
page and deceive even the relatively knowing. 
If only Mrs. Wallace had objected earlier to the 
dubious wording of the first form, or if only 
people had begun to ask sooner who was the wife 
of his middle age, the forger would have been 
out of luck despite the delusive evidence of a few' 
genuine brown copies. 

There is another little volume by Whittier, the 
same Poems Written during the Progress of 
the Abolition Question (1837) mentioned be¬ 
fore, which is very pleasing to the swindler. Two 
issues, the first consisting of 96 pages and the 
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second of 103 (104), were published in 1837. 
They are both rare, but the first is much the rarer 
and more valuable. The only apparent difference 
between them is this sheet of 8 pages inserted 
between page 96 and the final end-paper, and 
therefore the individual of predatory instincts re¬ 
moves the sheet with sufficient skill to cover up 
the trail, and sells his second issue as a first. 

But he does not have things all his own way. 
In every known copy of the genuine first issue 
certain letters have been dropped from the first 
line of the second stanza on page 66. Here is 
the line, with brackets indicating the dropped 
portion: “No, Ritnen—^her Triends,’ at thy 
warnin[g, will].” And thus, while the correct 
number of pages is no absolute proof of genuine¬ 
ness, if a copy possesses both the correct pagina¬ 
tion and the faulty line one may feel reasonably 
sure of it. Unfortunately, the test is not entirely 
reliable, because the line shows varying stages of 
completeness, even in the first issue; but, con¬ 
trary to all expectation, it can be said for cer¬ 
tain that the earlier boxmd copies are much 
less complete than the later. In some of these 
later ones, indeed—^that is, in late copies of the 
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second issue—only the final “1” in “will” is 
missing. 

This is an interesting example of the unusual 
conclusions dropped type sometimes leads us to, 
and it is worth while trying to discover what 
probably happened. As the sheets were printed 
off they were doubtless piled one on top of the 
other, to be taken away and boimd as required. 
This would mean that the sheets printed last 
were the first to be bound; and consequently 
that the first copies of the book to appear would 
show the type at its worst. By the time the 
second issue (the issue with the 8 new pages) was 
put forth, the binder would have got down to the 
earliest printed sheets of the original work. How 
else can one explain the anomaly of a progres¬ 
sive improvement, instead of deterioration, of 
the type? 

Let us examine another trap, baited with type, 
which Longfellow’s Evangeline (1847) holds 
for any faker who himself may lay a trap. (And 
since a fine copy of this book is worth aroimd 
$1500, the possibility of his doing so is more 
than academic.) I have already stated that the 
very first copies read “Long” at line 1 of page 
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61, that in the balance of the first edition the 
“ng” has dropped out, and that the resxalting 
error “Lo” persists through to the fourth edition. 
At that point the correction was made, and from 
the fourth edition on the reading is “Long.” The 
corrections of text mentioned in the bibliogra¬ 
phies, however, were not made until after the 
sixth edition. 

What could be more promising for the scotm- 
drel? Let us suppose that he owns a much-bat¬ 
tered “Lo” first edition, and seeks its improve¬ 
ment. How simple for him, in the process of 
repair or reconstruction, to remove from his first 
edition signature 4, containing the “Lo” reading, 
and substitute for it the same signature from the 
fifth or sixth edition, reading “Long.” The books 
are the same size, and the text is identical except 
at this one point. And, while inserted pages will 
tell their own story, an inserted signature, particu¬ 
larly in a repaired book, will defy any but the 
closest inspection. 

And so he could pursue his course undetected, 
if it were not for the condition of the type-faces. 
In the later editions the “g” of “Long” is per¬ 
fect; in the true first issue of the first edition, as 
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well as in the proof-sheets which preceded it, that 
letter has a minute break—^probably resulting 
from the same defect that so speedily caused 
those two letters to drop out entirely. And thus 
a petty type-defect, utterly unimportant in 
itself, would serve the very useful purpose of 
completely exposing his swindle. 

A trick of excising pages similar to that em¬ 
ployed in the Whittier book last mentioned is 
practiced on Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1855). 
The latest issue of the first edition—^it is difficult 
to know what number to give it, as there are gra¬ 
dations of change in the binding, etc., between the 
earliest and the latest issues of the first edition 
—^has 8 pages of “Press Notices” about the book 
inserted either at the beginning or the end. Now 
the veriest amateur would perceive that these 
could not be in the first issue, for a book has to be 
circulated before it can be reviewed, and therefore 
one constantly finds that these 8 pages have been 
spirited away. But here there is no great need 
to worry: between the earliest and the latest 
issues there are many points of difference. With¬ 
out going elaborately into these, which might he 
rather misleading owing to the fact that nearly 
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all the points of the earliest issue may be absent 
from copies which are certainly not so late as 
the issue with advertisements, it should be noted 
that every copy with advertisements has the title 
and ornaments stamped in gold on the front 
cover alone—sometimes, indeed, the entire stamp¬ 
ing is blind on both covers—^whereas every copy 
without them (save a very few exceptions) has 
the gold stamped on both covers. There are so 
few of these intermediate exceptional copies that 
if one sees a copy with no gilt on the hack cover, 
or possibly either cover, and yet with no adver¬ 
tisements one may well be suspicious; neverthe¬ 
less they do exist. The other points have to do 
with the gilding of the edges, with the end¬ 
papers, and with the frontispiece; but, as I 
say, they are not completely final and are best 
omitted. Leaves of Grass is one of the most col¬ 
lected of American first editions, and as the 
copies were bound up as required and show all 
kinds of deceptive variations, it is of particular 
importance to acquire the very earliest issue of 
all. And for that reason it will be fully described 
further on in its proper place. 

Whitman’s Drum-Taps (1865) was first pub- 
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lished in a small edition without the supplemen¬ 
tary 24 pages headed “Sequel to Drum-Taps” 
and containing “When Lilacs Last in the Door- 
yard Bloom’d and other Pieces.” In that state 
it is excessively rare, and it follows therefore, 
even as night follows day, that many copies now 
lack the supplement which formerly contained 
it. But it is plain sailing to detect these manipu¬ 
lated copies. The genuine first issue has speckled 
edges and very thin end-papers; the second issue 
has plain edges and its end-papers are thicker. 
Moreover, twenty-four pages being a large slice 
out of a small book, their removal can be traced 
by holding the volume sideways and looking 
through it. 

The first edition of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet 
Letter (1850) is another book which tempts the 
cheat. Changed by a process now to be unbared 
—a charmingly complete example of a brazen 
swindle—an appreciable number of second edi¬ 
tions of this work are now masquerading as first 
editions. And yet several basic points differen¬ 
tiate the two editions and a casual comparison 
would seem to suggest that the metamorphosis 
is impossible. In the first edition the advertise- 
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ments are dated 1850, in the second 1849; in the 
first edition there is no preface, in the second a 
preface of two pages; in the first edition the 
shade of red in “Scarlet Letter” on the title-page 
is fainter than in the second, while the letters 
are slightly thinner (from the “S” in “Scarlet” 
to the comma at the end of “Letter” measures 
74 millimeters in the first edition and 76 milli¬ 
meters in the second edition); in the first edition 
the word “reduplicate” appears on line 20 of 
page 21, in the second this has been altered to 
“repudiate.” (That is the word which every¬ 
body has beard of, but there are in all, as de¬ 
scribed presently, over twenty textual differences 
between the first and second editions of The 
Scarlet Letter, despite Hawthorne’s statement 
that the book, as republished, did not contain 
one altered word.) 

All true enough, but note this: some few 
copies of the second edition have the advertise¬ 
ments dated 1850, and even “reduplicate” is occa¬ 
sionally to be foxmd in the second edition, while 
it is certain that the other textual points are 
known to very few. And how can one differen¬ 
tiate between two tinges of red and tiny vari- 
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ations in size unless both editions are before one? 
And what could be easier than to remove an 
inserted single-leaf preface? 

The outlook for fraud has now grown brighter. 
But there is one little thing likely to be ignored 
by the faker, perhaps from the cjmical notion 
that it is likely to be overlooked by his victim. 
In the first edition of The Scarlet Letter the last 
page of the preliminary matter is numbered “iv,” 
in the second edition “vi,” by reason of the two- 
page preface. A very useful fact to remember. 
I am not denying that a “iv” may be turned into 
a “vi,” but if the page be held up to the light 
the story, good or bad, will reveal itself. 

However, one copy of an alleged first edition 
of The Scarlet Letter having been seen in which 
the entire book was the second edition except 
the Contents leaf (paged iv) and page 21 (read¬ 
ing “reduplicate”), both not too cleverly in¬ 
serted, I shall add at this point the textual dif¬ 
ferences which I have referred to—^but with this 
caution: I am by no means certain that all these 
changes were made at the same time. Only a 
comparison of many copies that have not been 
tampered with can give entire assurance. I 
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have been told, as already stated, of copies of the 
second edition reading “reduplicate” on page 21, 
and all that I can say of the following list is that 
it represents the differences between the first and 
the second editions in the moderately large num¬ 
ber of copies which have so far been examined. 
The variant readings are:— 


Page and 
line 

First edition 

Second edition 

21, 20 

reduplicate 

repudiate 

41, 5 

characterss of 

characters of 

46, 25 

convulsives throes 

convulsive throes 

48, 8 

or the shade 

or in the shade 

61, 5 

Madam 

Madame 

64, 10 

of the female 

of her female 

105, 6 

became 

become 

117, 22 

mothers’ sin 

mother’s sin 

132, 29 

Catechism 

Catechims 

199, 4 

known of it 

known it 

218, 9 

stedfast 

steadfast 

238, 81 

grown 

prown 

258, 28 

stedfastly 

steadfastly 

800, 18 

roundabout 

round about 


In addition to the above, the second edition 
adds 8 commas not found in the first edition, and 
deletes 9 commas found in the first edition; some¬ 
thing under 200 lines are reset, chiefly in signa- 
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tures 2 and 14, without change of text, and there 
are other minor typographical changes. But it 
would assuredly he wearisome to give all of these; 
the alteration in the numbering of the Contents 
page is enough for most practical purposes. 
In this, as in many books, the intending forger 
simply cannot avoid all the snares. 

What one may term “negative forgery”— 
taking out instead of putting in—^has quite a 
recognized place in the book-rogue’s box of 
tricks. The first and second editions of several 
prominent works are identical save for a few 
words, such as “Second Edition,” on the front 
or back of the title-page. No soaring imagina¬ 
tion is required to perceive the possibilities thus 
opened up—and one need only add that these 
possibilities have not been neglected. 

Every dealer and collector can call to mind 
second editions which, by a simple erasure, could 
be made to resemble first editions. But as any¬ 
body can read what is written and as hints to 
detect fraud are inevitably also aids to the fraud¬ 
ulent, it would be rather impolitic to publish a 
hopeful list. Let me sound a warning, however, 
against the purchase of rebound copies, without 
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the wrappers, of Longfellow’s Poems on Slavery 
(1842), unless the title-page has been examined 
to see whether the words “Second Edition” have 
been removed. In wrappers the booklet is safe, 
because “Second Edition” is repeated on the 
front one when it is, as practically always hap¬ 
pens, the second edition, and because in that edi¬ 
tion there are blank leaves, absent in the first, 
at the beginning and the end. But rebound and 
tinkered with it might deceive any unsuspecting 
person. 

And let me also say something about the way 
in which Emerson’s Poems (1847) is misused, 
for that shows up the audacity or, more probably, 
the ignorance of the average forger. The first 
edition of this book carries 4 pages of advertise¬ 
ments, the second carries 12 pages. I would not 
like to swear that this is always true, for adver¬ 
tisements are ticklish things, but I suspect that 
most forgers never even heard of it. Certainly 
it does not prevent them from manipulating the 
title-page of the second edition and passing the 
book off as a first, regardless of the advertise¬ 
ments. 

Book-forgers are, indeed, deplorably incompe- 
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tent as a race, and it is distressing to think how 
often they throw away the labor of weeks by 
their infantile mistakes. But even if they did 
not make them they would stiU throw it away, 
for their craftiness can invariably be seen 
through. In the words of the poet, murmured 
sadly, if slightly inaccurately, “Faith unfaithful 
keeps them falsely true.” 

Then again, there are certain works in which 
“End” or “The End” is an afterthought, pres¬ 
ent only in later issues. Longfellow’s Kavanagh 
(1849)—“End” is absent from the first two 
issues and present in the others—^is an in¬ 
stance. It is a common book, but after aU it 
scarcely takes a dollar’s worth of energy to 
scratch out a few letters. The trouble is small, 
the reward may be considerable. Fortimately, 
detection is simple: the most adept artist, 
whether with acid or blade, cannot prevent the 
texture of the paper showing his handiwork 
when light plays full upon its surface. 

A more insidious variety of fake is that to do 
with end-papers. It is astonishing how many old 
American books have had end-papers and blank 
pages tom out of them. (Incidentally, it is sur- 
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prising to find how often the end-papers in the 
first editions of books by an author like Melville 
have been, for some mysterious reason, pasted 
together. This is frequently done so carefully 
as to mislead the collector who does not know 
what to look for.) Probably the thrifty owners 
of those books used these pieces of paper for 
keeping the family accounts or for lighting 
their pipes. What did they care about the in¬ 
dignation of collectors yet unborn! In any 
event, they have made work for the faker, work 
that does not dismay him in the least. Most end¬ 
papers, for instance, can be fairly well matched 
as to color and quality. (Even the unusual gray- 
blue end-papers in the first edition of Wallace’s 
Ben-Hur (1880) are exactly matched in another 
book of the same period produced by the same 
publisher.) Or if only half an end-paper is re¬ 
quired, which is sometimes the case where the 
other and pasted-down half is sufficiently clean 
not to look incongruous, the join can be effected 
under the rim of the book in such a manner as to 
be practically invisible. 

But speaking generally, the faker prefers to 
put in new end-papers altogether, as that is the 
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line of least resistance. In such a case their very 
freshness (though, of course, the real artist is 
likely to use old paper) should act as a warn¬ 
ing signal and put you on your guard. 
Genuine old end-papers frequently show a faint 
yellowing along the edges and exhibit also 
many of the rust spots—things terribly com¬ 
mon in American books of eighty to a hundred 
years ago—^that mar the commencement and 
close of the volume. But neither test is quite 
convincing. Some original end-papers, even in 
ancient volumes foxed almost out of recog¬ 
nition, maintain a pristine bloom, owing to 
the superior quality of the glazed paper—^it is 
an ironical consideration that the very per¬ 
fection of a book may cause one to distrust 
it—^while some new end-papers appear able to 
reflect speedily the impress of old rust stains. 
The value of such clues depends on the sum total 
of their force and on that “book sense” which 
every collector acquires in time. 

Other clues are also present on occasion. 
Sometimes a faked end-paper wiU show, as a sign 
of the original one having been scratched off, a 
queer roughness beneath the surface of its pasted- 
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down portion, and sometimes its edges, when 
examined under a magnifying-glass, exhibit a 
waviness of line which is not there when the 
sheets have been cut in bulk by the binder. Some¬ 
times, again, the faker will not remove that origi¬ 
nal pasted-down portion at all and its minute 
edge can be traced underlapping the new one. 
But these hints also are not conclusive, and I 
believe that every once in a while one may come 
upon a genuine book that looks hopelessly 
“wrong.” All the same, it is not the sort of 
book I should wish to possess. 

There is, however, one test which seems to me 
to be very convincing, although it applies only in 
certain cases. In some books the end-papers are 
pasted over the binding-thread, in other books 
the binding-thread is sewed through the end¬ 
papers. If, therefore, we find end-papers pasted 
over the thread in a volume which we know ought 
to have the thread showing, we can feel morally 
certain that there is something amiss. (Of course, 
it is always possible that batches of the book sent 
later to the binders were bound in a different 
style, but probability is against it.) The con¬ 
verse is not so true; that is to say, the thread may 
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properly be visible and yet the end-papers may 
have been newly inserted if the book has been 
recased and resewn. 

This operation, which is freely performed on 
the scarcer i^nerican first editions, is due to vari¬ 
ous causes. Sometimes the book is dust-soiled and 
needs to be washed page by page, sometimes it is 
so loose in its covers as to require tightening, 
sometimes the contents are right enough but the 
binding is dilapidated. Unfortunately for the 
collector’s sense of security, the covers of many 
a book are the same in the second and later edi¬ 
tions as in the first; and where that is known to 
be so, a recased book is doubly suspicious. But 
the thing is carried further than that at times: 
from a number of copies so poor as to be worth¬ 
less it is often possible to build up one fine copy, 
and there are plenty of treasured volumes on col¬ 
lectors’ shelves which, as to binding, advertise¬ 
ments and sheets, are a hotchpotch of various 
copies, not all of them first editions by any 
means. Sometimes these volumes betray them¬ 
selves not alone by their end-papers, but by faint 
differences in the color and height of the sheets. 
But how many people examine their purchases 
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with real care and how many even know that 
such tricks are played? The respectable dealer 
resents them as much as anybody, for his good 
name is dear to him and trade depends finally on 
the confidence of the public. 

Indeed, no recased book is very satisfactory. 
The operation may have been essential and the 
result may be an entirely honest product, but it 
cannot help resembling a whited sepxalchre. But 
luckily, even where the recasing has been done 
to deceive, nobody ought to be deceived. Nearly 
aU recased books look too good to be true, even 
in those instances where the original end-papers 
have been bodily transferred. Moreover, most 
recased books are stiff and open with diflB.culty. 
As to books that have been washed, the paper 
has an anaemic pallor that cannot be mistaken. 

The actual repair of bindings has reached a 
high state of efficiency. The most gruesome relic 
can be made to look respectable and the depreda¬ 
tions of neglect can be smoothed away. But this 
in itself may be misleading, and the habit of 
mending the top and bottom of the spines of 
quite common books is rather to be regretted, 
although this—and, for that matter, every other 
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operation connected with book-repairing—^pro¬ 
ceeds more often than not from the collector’s 
importunity to make a bad matter apparently 
better. Would it not be wiser to leave such crip¬ 
ples alone and to cherish more carefully the sur¬ 
vivors? If people would not pack their shelves 
so tightly and then remove a wanted volume by 
pxilling on the rim of the binding there would 
be less work for the repairers. 

This is not to discourage those admirable 
craftsmen, but only to suggest that their services 
should be used as sparingly as possible and to 
hint that many a job is made for them quite un¬ 
necessarily. One must handle even cloth-boxmd 
books carefully, especially those American books 
from 1848 to 1863 which were arrayed, as such 
numbers of them were, in that chocolate-colored 
cloth beloved of Ticknor & Fields. It is of the 
poorest quality. Not only does it tear on the 
slightest provocation and show stains with an 
almost perverse intensity, but it wears away at 
the comers and chips, like friable clay, at the 
head and foot of the spine. 

And if the cloth was wretched, what about 
some of the more ephemeral bindings? No won- 
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der it is next door to impossible to find copies 
in yellow glazed boards of such books as Bryant’s 
The Fountain and Other Poems (1842), Long¬ 
fellow’s Ballads and Other Poems (1842), 
The Spanish Student (1843) and Evangeline 
(1847), Whittier’s Pays of My Home (1843), 
Emerson’s Poems (1847), Lowell’s The Vision 
of Sir Launfal (1848), and Holmes’s Astrcea 
(1850) that have their back-strips intact. They 
were as fragile as spun glass and utterly in¬ 
capable of withstanding ordinary usage. Invis¬ 
ible gauze and skilful repairing have preserved 
some copies in what one may call a state of sus¬ 
pended animation, but untouched copies in good 
condition are among the rarissima. 

As for those books which are scarce even in 
boards or cloth, such as Bryant’s Poems (1821), 
Melville’s Typee (.1846) and a number of his 
other works, and Hawthorne’s Mosses from a/n 
Old Manse (1846)—this last book and all the 
Melvilles appeared in two volumes when in wrap¬ 
pers—one can only say that in paper wrappers 
of any kind of respectability they are to all in¬ 
tents unprocurable. And what about books like 
Longfellow’s Poems on Slavery (1842), Haw- 
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thorne’s The Celestial Rail-Road (1843), and 
Bryant’s The White-Footed Deer (1844), which 
were never bound save in wrappers, or of a book 
like Lowell’s II Pesceballo (1862), the first two 
editions of which were not even protected by that 
much flimsy covering? The answer is that if 
searching for a needle in a bundle of hay is apt 
to be disappointing, it is not apt to be quite so 
disappointing as a search for these little volumes 
in their original state. 

There are so many inferior copies of Ameri¬ 
can first editions, faded or broken without, 
stained or torn within, that really fine copies of 
even the common books are not so easy to come 
by. But patience brings its rewards. It is so 
much more satisfymg, and so much better an 
investment, to wait a little longer and pay a good 
deal more for natural perfection. A book may 
look all right, but if the top and bottom of the 
back-strip are hard to the touch it has been 
“strengthened” and is not entirely all right. 

As to the inside, there, too, may lurk concealed 
defects. For instance, one ought always to note 
whether any of the blank pages at the beginning 
or the end have been removed. The early owners, 
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as I described before, had the annoying habit of 
tearing them out here and there; while later 
owners, as every collector will learn for himself, 
frequently exhibited a disingenuous tendency to 
shave away the serrated edges and so conceal the 
deed. But if one takes the trouble it is seldom 
hard to detect where a leaf has been removed, 
although, owing to the vagaries of book-produc¬ 
tion, it does not always follow that two copies of 
the same book ever had the same number of blank 
pages. Many instances of this coixld no doubt 
be given, but if I mention that Whittier’s Mogg 
Megone (1836) has sometimes two blank leaves 
at the end and sometimes none, that Bryant’s 
The Song of the Sower (1871) has sometimes 
six blank leaves at the beginning and sometimes 
four, that Longfellow’s Aftermath (1878) has 
sometimes two blank leaves at the beginning and 
sometimes only one leaf, and that Holmes’s Ooer 
the Teacups (1891) has sometimes two blank 
leaves at the end and sometimes but one, it will 
be perceived that neither author nor date govern 
the irregularity. Anyhow, it is a bibliographical 
freak of small interest: where blank pages are 
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concerned it is the sins of commission and not of 
omission that count. 

I am not one of those fanatics who holds that 
the removal of a blank page is, of necessity, a 
fatal defect. It depends on the volume. Very 
rare hooks are not put beyond the pale because 
they do not possess all their blanks—^to give an 
extreme example, I think there is only one re¬ 
corded copy of Shakespeare’s First Folio that 
does—^but one naturally prefers that they should 
be there. And when we reach the commoner 
books, it would be silly to buy them imperfect. 
It is all a question of proportion. 

And the same argument applies in relation to 
foxing. The art of paper-making was not prop¬ 
erly understood in America during the first half 
of the last century. As often as not the pulp was 
inadequately cleaned and the spores of a destruc¬ 
tive fungus were left to spread their mycelial 
stain over the finished product. It is to that 
rather than to damp, which, as a mere encourager 
of growth, is a secondary cause, that we owe the 
disfigurement of so many early American hooks. 
But not even the wildest optimist would pass 
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up a copy of Cooper’s The Last of the Mohicans 
(2 vols., 1826) because it was horribly spotted, 
while many a meticulous collector hugs to a fig¬ 
urative bosom a copy of Melville’s Mohy-Dick 
(1851) whose pages look as if they had been 
stricken by an unsightly and infectious rash. 
But there again, why buy foxed specimens of 
ordinary books when there are plenty that are 
not foxed? 

The glaze they used to employ in certain wrap¬ 
pers and end-papers was evidently of very in¬ 
ferior quality, for great blotches of unhealthy 
purplish hue frequently mar their appearance. 
But as the books concerned are mostly rare it is 
no good worrying. Get them, I venture to sug¬ 
gest, whether blotched or not. 

And make sure that any illustrations which 
ought to be in a book are in it. Being only pasted 
in, they often work loose, quite apart from the 
fact that they are sometimes pulled out in order 
to be framed or to perfect another copy of the 
work. Do not depend on a printed list of illus¬ 
trations to help you; such a list is not always there 
and, indeed, where there is only a frontispiece, 
as in Thoreau’s Eoocursions (1868), it is likely 
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not to be there. Make sure, also, that all neces¬ 
sary maps are present. Occasionally a copy of 
Thoreau’s Walden (,1854) turns up without the 
map facing page 307; more commonly, the map 
in Volume II of Irving’s Astoria (2 vols., 1836) 
is missing. A vanished illustration or map leaves 
few traces, and the mortality is high. Therefore, 
know your hook beforehand or look earnestly 
for faint tell-tale signs along the inner rims. 

Finally, be certain that your book contains all 
the inserted matter which it ought to contain, 
and does not contain added “slips” which should 
not be there in its earliest form. Sententious as 
this exhortation may sound, it can, like many 
another didactic sentence, best be resolved by the 
application of common-sense, as directed to con¬ 
crete examples. Should, or should not, a book 
contain an errata slip? Obviously, if the form 
without the slip always has the errors corrected, 
the answer is easy; the book is only in the first 
state when it contains the printed indication of 
the uncorrected errors. Is not the opposite an¬ 
swer equally easy when both forms contain the 
errors liTtcorrected? Decidedly, yes; though we 
must remember that there are exceptional cases, 
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such as the already-quoted one of Lowell’s A 
Year’s Life (1841), in which the earliest copies 
were sent out minus the errata slip. But even in 
that particular case, unless one be perfectly cer¬ 
tain that the slip was never there, it would be 
more satisfactory to possess a copy with it. For 
though it is, of course, easy to forge an errata 
slip—a thing, by the way, about which one ought 
to be on one’s guard—^it is far easier to remove 
it. It is true that the casual tearing out of a slip 
done by the original owner after he has corrected 
the text is almost certain to leave a mark, but it 
is also true that that mark can be subsequently 
eliminated in such a manner as to elude anything 
but the most searching examination. 

Let me illustrate my original contention by 
examples. The English edition of Emerson’s 
Poems (1847), as we know from a letter 
which the author wrote Carlyle on Jan. 31, 
1847, preceded the American printing of the 
same year. The English edition was set up 
from Emerson’s not always legible manuscript, 
and the author had no chance to read the proofs. 
Few books of that period contain more errors— 
and surely few errors are more inspired than the 
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following, at line 23 of page 53, doubtless due to 
the English typesetter’s ignorance of American 
fauna: “Where feeds the mowse, and walks the 
surly hear.” The book may be found both with 
and without the extensive errata slip. The errors 
always remain xmcorrected. Surely common- 
sense tells us that that particular slip did not 
appear until after the printed volxune had 
reached Boston, since Emerson corrected for the 
Boston edition “the most unpardonable negli¬ 
gences” (as he writes Carlyle), and returned the 
corrections to England. 

And from other somrces we know that in this 
case the common-sense answer is the true answer. 
All copies which never had the errata slip are of 
the first issue, with “Chapman Brothers” at the 
base of the spine, the design on the back cover 
stamped in blind, and with advertisements dated 
Nov. 16, 1846. The second issue, with the slip, 
reads “John Chapman” at the base of the spine, 
has a gilt design on the back cover, and the ad¬ 
vertisements are dated February, 1847, or later. 
I have been told, I admit, that this second “John 
Chapman” issue sometimes does occur without 
the errata slip; that, however, may be assumed to 
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be a mere over-sight—always granting that the 
slip has not been removed. 

(The mention above of the amusing misprint 
of “mouse” for “moose” recalls some almost 
equally amusing, but this time intentional, 
changes of text in the English edition of an 
American work. When Bryant’s Poems were 
published in England in 1832 it was feared that 
the scattered lines:— 

“The British soldier trembles”— 

“Wo to the English soldiery”— 

“A moment in the British camp”— 

“Till we have driven the Briton”— 

—in the poem, “Song of Marion’s Men,” would 
cause offence, and they were therefore altered 
to:— 

“The foeman trembles in his camp”— 

“Wo to the heedless soldiery”— 

“A moment in the ravaged camp”— 

“Till we have driven the oppressor”. 

Things have changed since then: nowadays the 
ruffling of national susceptibilities helps, rather 
than hinders, the sale of a book.) 
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To return to inserted slips, the reverse ex¬ 
ample, that is to say, of an insert whose presence 
common-sense shows to be necessary, is found 
in the quarto pamphlet JBtmker Hill Memorial 
(1875), much sought after as the first printing 
of Hohnes’s famous poem, “Grandmother’s 
Story of Bunker-HiU Battle.” A few—a very 
few—copies, contain, bound in after the front 
wrapper, a rather plaintive slip over the pub¬ 
lisher’s name, reading as follows: 

“TO THE PRESS 

“We take pleasure in sending to the Press 
the accompanying ‘Bunker HiU Memorial.’ 
The leading feature is the Poem, written ex¬ 
pressly for this pamphlet, by Dr. Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes. As the reprinting of it would 
manifestly injure the sale of the ‘Memorial,’ 
we particularly request that it shall not be 
copied in full. At the same time we are will¬ 
ing that occasional extracts shall be printed.” 

In this case I know of no direct evidence of 
priority, but it does not require undue mental 
strain to conclude that a slip “To the Press,” 
with such a message, is likely to be found only 
in the earliest copies; and, being bound in and 
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not tipped in, is an integral, and therefore a 
necessary, part of the pamphlet. All of which 
leads me to emphasize that much which appears 
intricate, or baffling, in these American books 
can often be solved by a simple process of de¬ 
duction. 
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Some collectors jib at books with names writ¬ 
ten on them, but if the name and date are con¬ 
temporary with the book’s publication they give 
the volume a certain individuality. And at times 
they serve purposes of definite use. I have be¬ 
fore me two books, Longfellow’s The Seaside and 
the Fireside and Lowell’s Under the TFillotes. 
According to the title-pages the first was pub¬ 
lished in 1850 and the second in 1869, but the 
presentation dates read “December 25, 1849” 
and “December 25, 1868.” And thus we see 
that those books, like so many others published 
towards the end of a year, were post-dated. And 
that is an interesting piece of bibliographical, or, 
if you like, biographical, information. 

The prejudice against names overlooks an- 
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other fact which becomes daily more important. 
When the front end-paper carries, which is so 
usual, a name and date of long ago, they do serve 
as a substantial test of the genuineness of the 
end-paper. I do not say that it is an absolute 
test, for fakers can think of these things as well 
as honest men, though the oxidisation of old 
ink makes it practically impervious to erasing 
chemicals and its age can be more or less tested. 
But even disregarding all this, it is obvious that 
in most cases a written name and date are evi¬ 
dence in the right direction. 

And from another point of view, that view 
which for lack of a better term is called the hu¬ 
man point of view, I like those old names in 
books, those affectionate or formal inscriptions 
by hands now dust. Who were all these forgot¬ 
ten people? There is something romantic in their 
very obscurity, for as we know nothing, we can 
imagine anything. They give one a sense of the 
continuity of existence; they seem to step bodily 
out of the past, which with its swift oblivion 
covers up all but a few famous figures. It is 
the ordinary man who leaves no trail, who is 
swallowed in a deep silence, and as one glances 
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at those faded words, one visualizes, as it were, 
the unwritten history of a nation. 

I have been made particularly conscious of this 
recently by examining a copy of Whittier’s first 
book, Legends of Nevo-England (1831), which 
I secured not long since. It seems to have be¬ 
longed to four generations of one family and, 
from its fine state of preservation, to have been 
carefully guarded for the better part of a cen¬ 
tury. Its first owner—^in the shaky writing of 
an old, old man—^was “Jno. Jay Phelps”; its 
second, firmly penned, was “John Jay Phelps, 
DundaJfiP, Pa.,” who was surely the eldest son; its 
third, “Elizabeth Phelps,” perhaps the son’s 
daughter, who has pinned a printed slip into the 
book with her name upon it and this moral 
couplet beneath: 

“Improve the present hour, for all beside 
Is a mere feather on a torrent’s tide”; 

while the fourth was Elizabeth’s niece, Marion 
Phelps, to whom the volume came in the angular 
hand and prim wording of an elderly aunt of 
that period—“Marion Phelps, Present from her 
aunt, Elizabeth Phelps, Simsbury, Conn., August 
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9th, 1890.” (Or perhaps it was the niece herself, 
one of those conventional young women of ,1890, 
recording the gift.) 

But what reaUy fascinated me, what really 
seemed to roll away the years, was to read the 
sentences which the first owner had written in 
pencil on one of the blank pages at the end: 

“The season of the singing of birds has 
come, and the smiling streams are dancing 
freely and gladly, as erst when the ‘morn¬ 
ing stars sang together.’ But times have 
changed, and other faces than those which 
smiled on my boyhood now greet my vision. 
And thus we are passing on. Change after 
change is passing over those scenes and those 
places which made my journey of life glad 
—one after another is passing away to that 
silent home, where the ‘wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.’ March, 
1831.” 

What urged him to jot down on this blank 
leaf these sentiments, at once so typical of the 
age and so touching in their naive sincerity? I 
picture him, a feeble man in his eighties, sitting 
all alone on the verandah of some New England 
farmhouse. It is one of those stiU, clear morn¬ 
ings that come deceptively in March, and he has 
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tottered out into the sun to browse over the 
hook that has just been sent him from Hartford. 
(It had been published there towards the end of 
February, and I wonder whether he was, by 
chance, a retired partner of the firm, Hanmer & 
Phelps, which produced it?) The title has at¬ 
tracted him—^who is this young Whittier who 
writes of his own New England?—and he has 
brought a pencil along to make comments on the 
margins, in the manner of a hundred years ago. 
It was an era when people relieved their feelings 
by keeping emotional diaries, by writing verses 
“On being tenderly affected by the Death of an 
Infant,” and by scattering in the books they read 
such vigorous or pious exclamations as “Dis¬ 
graceful!”; “Perfectly true!”; “What is Man’s 
puny wisdom in the sight of God!”; or “Is he 
blind to the Commandments?” 

He begins turning the pages, but the warmth 
makes him drowsy and the book drops into his 
lap. He sits there in the somnolent quiet of old 
age, listening dreamily to the birds, allowing his 
min d to wander over the past. The breath of 
spring in the air, the stir of the year’s new life, 
recall vague memories of his own youth, and al- 
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most insensibly he picks up the book again and 
starts to write. . . . 

Somebody once imagined the history of a 
guinea piece, but I believe that the history of a 
book would be just as curious. It sees every¬ 
thing, birth and death, joy and sorrow, the whole 
cycle of existence. It watches the generations 
rise and fade, it hears the whispering of lovers 
in the dusk, the recriminations of bored couples, 
the choking groans of those about to die. It 
could, indeed, echo with the ancient bard, “I have 
seen all things come and all things go under the 
shadow of the drifting leaf,” and yet the only 
thing it ever does echo, in its watchful stillness, 
is the thought of another. It is cherished, it 
is ignored, it remains motionless for years, it 
starts upon endless travels. And finally, in the 
fulfillment of its destiny, it gets frozen in a great 
library or suffers an ignorninious decay on the 
ten-cent shelf. I certainly wish that my Legends 
of New-England could speak: its own story 
would be so much more enthralling than its con¬ 
tents. ... But all this has nothing to do with 
book-collecting, save perhaps to induce some 
people to look with a kindlier eye upon the books, 
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and the old signatures in the books, they hare 
collected. 

To stress the importance of condition is, after 
all, to indulge in a truism. But it is this urgent 
requirement of the modern collector which leads 
to so much “improving” and is so largely respon¬ 
sible for that wide range of prices which, at first 
glance, is disconcerting and even incompre¬ 
hensible. It has been said more than once that 
no poor copy of a book is cheap and no superb 
copy dear; and though, like all aphorisms, this 
requires qualification, it voices an imderlying 
truth. The value of books does, indeed, depend 
tremendously on their condition, but it is rather 
bewildering to find, as the present writer re¬ 
cently did, two copies of an American first edi¬ 
tion in equally good state—^the book was a large 
paper example of Holmes’s John Lothrop Mot¬ 
ley (1879)—priced in two New York shops of 
equally good rating at $85.00 and $3.50 respec¬ 
tively. A dot’s position makes a deal of dif¬ 
ference. 

The fact is that as there have been no outstand¬ 
ing auction sales of American first editions since 
the rise in prices began, there is, as it were, no 
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recognized criterion of values. The pendulum 
swings to and fro. Dealers, themselves, hardly 
know what to askj while collectors, feeling all 
at sea, pick up bargains one day and pay through 
the nose the next. But the market is bound to 
get more or less stabilized in time (which does 
not mean, of course, that prices are bound to 
remain static), and when that happens we shall 
get a clearer view of the situation. Then we shall 
know better whether this “boom” is transitory, 
as was the one of forty years ago, or whether, as 
I am inclined to believe, it has come to stay. 

And with the stabilizing of the market will 
have to go a stabilizing of bibliographical descrip¬ 
tion. The terminology now employed must be 
co-ordinated and made more accurate. This is 
a formidable task, for our knowledge is relatively 
slender, there are many cases which no rule seems 
to cover, and the interpretation of various words 
may shade into an imperceptible difference. But 
just as the Royal Geographical Society of Lon¬ 
don decides on the spelling of Oriental place- 
names, not according to absolute correctitude 
(for there is no such thing when translating an 
Eastern tongue into English), but as a universal 
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help to those interested m travel and geography, 
so must we attempt to lay down bibliographical 
laws on the same principle. 

How hard the task is may be judged if we try 
to hit upon a definition, acceptable in all cases, 
of the word “issue” as apart from “edition.” In 
given instances, the difference between the two 
is, of course, plain: when a book is reset, that is 
a new edition; when only one leaf or one sheet 
is reprinted, that is a new issue. But suppose 
some of the copies are reboxmd with a fresh title- 
page, is that a new edition or a new issue? 
Thoreau’s first book, A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, is a case in point. It was 
first published by James Mimroe & Co. in 1849 
in an edition of 1000 copies. Very few of these 
were sold and in 1862 the remaining sheets were 
taken over by the ubiquitous Ticknor & Fields 
and reissued with another title-page and in an¬ 
other binding. What are we to call this: the 
second issue of the first edition or simply the 
second edition? (It is certainly not a “re¬ 
mainder” issue in the accepted meaning of the 
word.) The former may be more logical but 
the latter soimds more sensible, and it is amusing 
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to note that the publishers, as though nonplussed 
themselves, put “Second Edition” on some of 
the title-pages and nothing on others. The 
French solve this kind of difficulty by making 
purely arbitrary rules: in order to give the im¬ 
pression of enormous sales they are in the habit 
of stamping a diiferent edition number on, say, 
every thousand copies of a popular work, al¬ 
though ten thousand or more may have consti¬ 
tuted the first printing. 

But American publishers of the Nineteenth 
Century, whose sophistication was developed in 
other directions, far from resorting to that device, 
more often than not failed even to put “Second 
Edition” on the title-page when their books were 
reprinted. Perhaps they argued that such re¬ 
prints, made without, or with but small, alter¬ 
ation from standing type or stereo plates, were 
not strictly second editions—^words which they 
may have deemed to apply only when a book had 
been reset—^but, if so, they argued wrongly. 
For it is obvious that a second edition has 
nothing of necessity to do with the question 
of change, but merely with the question of pri¬ 
ority. If 500 copies of a book represent its first 
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printing, those 500 copies alone are entitled to 
rank as the first edition, though 50,000 copies, 
unaltered in the slightest degree, may subse¬ 
quently be circulated. 

Of course, it is a counsel of perfection to ex¬ 
pect us to spot the unspottable—^incidentally, it 
is the main justification for the “broken comma” 
school of bibliography—^but the point is empha¬ 
sized in order to demonstrate how frequently un¬ 
justifiable is our dogmatism about editions and 
issues. Even if we could scientifically define the 
two words, we would still he faced by an inherent 
imcertainty. 

For practical purposes, therefore, we have got 
to be more or less arbitrary and endeavor to in¬ 
culcate general rules that will be acceptable to 
everybody in those cases where the actual facts 
cannot be ascertained. The most obvious rule 
would appear to be this: that a fresh date on 
the title-page should stand for a new edition, 
while changes in the text alone, assuming the 
whole book has not been reset, should stand for a 
new issue. 

Such a rule would seem to offer a rough and 
ready justice, hut it coifid only be applied elas- 
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tically. Within its scope there must be room 
for every proven exception, and at its best it 
can be no better than tentative. There are works, 
such as LfOwell’s Among My Books. Second 
Series (1876), where a few copies are known to 
exist with an earlier date on the reverse of the 
title, and such copies may properly be called the 
first issue. Where the internal evidence is strong 
enough any arbitrary rule can he over-ridden; 
common-sense must be the final factor. 

But let us see how oiir rule would function in 
cases where we happen to possess definite facts 
as to the number of printings. We will consider 
two of Longfellow’s most celebrated poems, The 
Song of Hiawatha (1855) and The Courtship of 
Miles Standish (1858). Of Hicewatha four 
issues (or editions), numbering 11,000 copies in 
all, were published in 1855 and so dated; and of 
the Courtship three issues (or editions), running 
to 25,000 copies, were put forth within a week 
of the hook’s publication in October, 1858, and 
were dated 1858. Longfellow, in his jomrnal 
and account-books, and correspondence and con¬ 
versations with his publishers, called them all 
editions; the publishers, less interested in the 
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problem, print in 1855 and 1858 successive title- 
pages that are exactly alike and contain no indi¬ 
cation of successive issues or editions. 

But let us examine Hiawatha more closely. 
It is commonly stated that the single variation 
in text between the first and second issues (or 
editions) is that on line 7 of page 96 “dove” is 
altered to “dived.” This statement has two de¬ 
fects. In the first place, it forgets the third and 
fourth—^let us call them printings; and in the sec¬ 
ond place it ignores many other textual differ¬ 
ences, seven of which, on pages 39, 268 and in the 
glossary, consist in the change of the Indian cry 
of lamentation “Wahonomin” to “Wahonowin.” 
Line 11 of page 32 in the first form reads “In 
the Moon when nights are brightest,” and in the 
second form, “To the melancholy north-land”; 
and at fine 17 of page 278 the line “Cooed the 
Omemee, the pigeon” becomes “Cooed the 
pigeon, the Omeme”—^this misprint being cor¬ 
rected to “Omemee” by 1856. 

So much for the second state. (It will be ob¬ 
served that “dove” is apparently always an ac¬ 
curate enough catch-word.) The third state 
differs from the second only that at line 9 of page 
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27 the “cormorant and heron” become “cormo¬ 
rant and curlew.” Whether or not there is any 
fourth state, and if so what differences it con¬ 
tains, is as yet unknown. All this, as mentioned 
above, is in 1855. 

In The Courtship of Miles Standish, on the 
other hand, all copies dated 1859 read “ruddy” 
at line 3 of page 124, and all examined copies 
dated 1858 read “treacherous.” I express my¬ 
self thus guardedly, because one is frequently 
told of 1858 copies reading “ruddy,” which, on 
being searched for, have never become visible. 
I shall doubt the existence of such a book rmtil 
some one places it in my hands, but in the face 
of so many statements, even though unproved, 
I cannot deny that it may exist. 

Applying our rule, therefore, we would caU 
the revised mawutha a second or third issue, 
as the case may be; and would call the revised 
Miles Standish of 1859 a second edition. And 
this would seem to be about right, for it is a rea¬ 
sonable supposition that the need for corrections 
caught Longfellow’s eye at once and that the first 
changes in Hicmatha were made immediately. 
(But note that the surviving page proofs, in 
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first issue form, though containing all the correc¬ 
tions I have referred to, also contain about 40 
others, which are not made even as late as 1856.) 
And, in the same way, when apparently Long¬ 
fellow, so far as is known, saw no need of any 
correction in Miles Standish until 1859, after 
25,000 or more copies had been published, it 
seems logical enough to call these 1859 copies 
second editions, reserving the phrase “second 
issue” for the 1858 “ruddy” copies, if and when 
they appear. Surely if these 1859 printings are 
not a second edition (appl 3 dng our arbitrary 
terminology), they are at least of a considerably 
later issue than the second. 

Another and clearer example of a work 
usually catalogued by “issues” which should be 
described by “editions” is Lowell’s translation 
of Professor Child’s operatic skit, II PescehaUoj 
which appeared in three forms in 1862. In the 
first of these forms, without date or wrappers 
—apparently a trial attempt—^it contains four 
signatures; not half a dozen copies have sur¬ 
vived. The second form, also without date, 
wrappers or imprint, in two signatures and with 
innumerable differences in typesetting, correc- 
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tion of misprints, etc., was distributed only to 
the distinguished audience which first heard it 
sung at the home of Miss Parsons in Garden 
Street, Cambridge, on May 6 , 1862 . In the third 
form, now with dated wrappers, it was issued to 
the public over a Riverside Press imprint later in 
the same year, with still further resetting and cor¬ 
rection of misprints. Smely, if technical terms 
are to mean anything, and if we are to have any 
rule of nomenclature, three different complete 
resettings, no matter how close in time, are edi¬ 
tions and not issues. 

The general rule I have suggested is admit¬ 
tedly full of loopholes; but the very imcertainty 
of our knowledge makes it desirable to have such 
a rule in order to do away with chaos. As mat¬ 
ters now stand every one is a law to himself. 
The same book is constantly described in dif¬ 
ferent terms, and collectors do not know what 
to think. This breeds suspicion of all state¬ 
ments and is bad for the whole trade. There¬ 
fore, in order to achieve a certain feeling of 
security, it is essential that there should be a codi¬ 
fied bibliographical description, even if it be in 
the nature of a.makeshift. An interesting plea 
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to the same effect, citing the more usual exam¬ 
ples, may be foimd in an article by Mr. George 
H. Sargent entitled “Firsts, Issues and Points” 
in part one of The Colophon (1930). 

(Although I have confined the discussion to 
“edition” and “issue,” and, indeed, seldom use 
other terms throughout these pages, yet I admit 
that there are occasions on which we could 
achieve a clearer accuracy of expression by sub¬ 
dividing further into “state.” The word “issue” 
seems too important and, as it were, too definite, 
to describe a trivial error, corrected early from 
standing type; and one can even imagine a book 
that could properly be designated as “the first 
state of the first issue of the first edition.” But 
as we seldom know enough to justify a complete 
nicety of wording, I have thought it wisest to 
keep the problem as simple as possible and to 
treat “state” and “issue” as one and the same. 
Actually, they may not always be identical—but 
who is to be the arbiter? Unless we are sure of 
our facts, we are liable to complicate matters by 
multiplying terms.) 

And it is desirable, also, that books should be 
described with a due sense of proportion. Once 
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a bibliographical point gets recognized it 
achieves, whether right or wrong, whether impor¬ 
tant or unimportant, that kind of notoriety 
which the unusual always invites. Books with¬ 
out points are like women without beauty—^they 
pass minoticed in the crowd. But books with 
points excite immediate interest and everybody, 
so to speak, turns to gaze at them. And there¬ 
fore there is an instinctive tendency to dwell on 
points, to exaggerate their significance, and even 
to discover points that are not really points at 
all. 

I am not at the moment referring to actual 
mistakes, though any student of catalogues ex¬ 
pects to find them full of errors. I am referring 
to that type of comment which, while perfectly 
accurate, misleads by iaference. The standard 
instance of this is the invariable note to Thoreau’s 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
(1849):—“Lacks the three lines at the foot of 
page 396.” Such a sentence could only suggest 
that some copies, presumably second issues, do 
not lack those lines. In truth, however, as is well- 
known, after Thoreau’s death the unsold sheets 
were re-issued with an 1862 title-page, and the 
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three lines are just as much absent from the 1862 
copies, as they are from every copy of the first 
edition of 1849, 

Again, the date on advertisements is constantly 
emphasized even in regard to those hooks in which 
the advertisement date is invariably the same. 
Who, for instance, ever saw a copy of Long¬ 
fellow’s The Song of Hiatiaatha (1855) , in which 
the 12 pages of advertisements at the end were 
not dated November, 1855? Nobody: they 
always are dated like that. In this respect, it is 
interesting to note that the first English edition 
of Hiawatha, issued in the same year as the first 
American edition and printing the text in its 
earliest form, has Bogue’s “Annual Catalogue” 
at the end, dated March, 1855. It is very un¬ 
likely that this means that the hook was published 
in England prior to its publication in America; 
the probability is that it represents only one more 
example of how unreliable is the evidence from 
advertisement dates. The obvious explanation 
is that Bogue, the English publisher of the poem, 
was using up his yearly catalogue. It is only in 
the cloth copies that the advertisements occur; in 
wrappers the hook is without any and is labelled 
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“Author’s Protective Edition.” With heaps of 
books, indeed, the advertisement dates are no 
test, and attention should only be drawn 
markedly to advertisements where they appear 
with more than one date. 

To make a bibliographical song and dance over 
an error or a point that persists right through an 
edition is meaningless. Of course, the cataloguer 
who starts the original hare—for most cata¬ 
loguers just copy from other cataloguers—^is en¬ 
titled to argue that, since an error would prob¬ 
ably be discovered early, there is a likelihood of 
its having been corrected early. But unless he 
knows that this was actually done he should re¬ 
main quiet or qualify his remarks. Yet I fear 
that his optimism often outruns his knowledge 
and that hope, rather than necessity, is at times 
the mother of his invention. 

Who, for example, has ever seen a copy of 
Holmes’s Poems (1836) with the label reading 
“Poems by O. W. Holmes” and not “Holmes’s 
Poems”? It is true that Holmes wrote a letter 
to the publishers objecting to the euphemy and 
requesting that the label be so changed, but that 
apparently is where the matter ended. And who 
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has ever seen a copy of Emerson’s Essays: Sec¬ 
ond Series (1844) in which the numbering of the 
pages does not jump from 256 to 259? And who 
has ever seen a copy of Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass (1855) that did not contain the misprint 
“abode” for “adobe” on line 20 of page 23? I 
am out to be converted, for I admit that they 
may exist. But I also know that on the dark 
side of the moon there may be an exact replica 
of the White House. Nobody can prove that 
there is not, but I remain profoundly sceptical 
—^which does not mean that if somebody can 
show me to be wrong I shall not immediately re¬ 
tract what I have said. 

Naturally, one can examine relatively few 
copies of any book, and naturally dealers in first 
editions stock, as a rule, only the correct issues; 
but I am inclined to doubt the very existence of 
some second issues and I suspect that, if they do 
exist, they are far rarer than the first. For ex¬ 
ample, I have never yet seen a copy of Lowell’s 
Poems: Second Series (.1848) that did not have 
the misprint “booming,” instead of “glooming,” 
in the first line of the second verse of page 34; 
or a copy of Whittier’s Leaves from Margaret 
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Smith's Journal (1849) which did not contain 
“he” for “her” on line 6 of page 173 and on line 
7 of page 222 (even in copies so late that the 
advertisements are dated December, 1854, in¬ 
stead of January 1,1849, as in the first issue, the 
double error is present); or a copy of the same 
author’s Old Portraits and Modern Sketches 
(1850) that did have “End” on the final 
page; or a copy of Thoreau’s The Maine Woods 
(1864) that did not have the list of his works 
facing the title-page priced; or a copy of Emer¬ 
son’s May-Day (1867) that did not have “flow¬ 
ers,” instead of the “hours” of the later editions, 
on line 4 of page 184; or a copy of Longfel¬ 
low’s Aftermath (1873) that did not print “little 
cared” both in lines 11 and 13 on page 54 (the 
English edition of the same year occurs both with, 
and without, the change to “or” in line 13) ; or a 
copy of Lowell’s Three Memorial Poems (1877) 
that did not have the misprint “ackowledgment” 
on the dedication page. This is no proof that 
there are not such copies, but it does suggest that 
they are uncommon, to say the least, and that the 
cataloguer of what, within my limited experience, 
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are the only forms, is under no pressing obliga¬ 
tion to crow. 

Even in those cases where we do know that 
there are several different issues of the first edi¬ 
tion, it is not always true that the earliest issue 
is the rarest. For example, of the first fom* is¬ 
sues of Longfellow’s Kavanagh (1849) Living¬ 
ston states that the fourth is the scarcest, and the 
third the commonest; while of the four issues of 
the first edition of Whittier’s The Tent on the 
Beach (1867), the second and fourth seem to he 
much scarcer than the first and third. The col¬ 
lector will make the reasonable response that, de¬ 
spite such information, he is interested only in the 
very earliest issue of all. True enough: but as 
far as these two books are concerned he ought to 
possess every issue, as there are differences of 
text in each one of them. 

The bibliography of Kavanagh and otTheTent 
on the Beach is, indeed, very singular, and it 
seems a pity that book-dealers do not make up 
sets of the issues instead of concentrating on 
what they believe, with a fair margin of error, 
to be the earliest. For just as certain primitive 
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marine aniTnals that live oil one central stem 
form together a complete entity, so might it be 
argued that the different issues of these two 
books are necessary for the forming of complete 
works. But even if one does not choose to argue 
like this, it is obvious that a comparison of the 
various issues helps one to follow intelligently the 
author’s changes. 

Take Kavanagh. The only textual difference 
between the first and the second issue is that, in 
the first, the last line of page 173 reads “older 
than when they left. At the sight of him,” and 
in the second, “older than when they left him 
there. To Cecilia.” The only textual differences 
between the second and the third issues are that 
“now only” on line 6 of page 180 of the second 
issue is replaced by “less than” in the third, and 
that “End” is added to the last page. The 
only textual differences between the third and 
fourth issues are that “Cartwright” on line 12 of 
page 25 is changed to “Wainwright,” “Arian” 
on line 14 of page 96 to “Arius,” and “yellow” 
on line 2 of page 132 to “golden.” 

Even if the late Mr. Livingston, in his capital 
bibliography of Longfellow (compiled largely 
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from Chamberlain’s collection and notes), had 
not set out the four issues in their proper order, 
it could readily have been arrived at by anybody 
who had the volumes in front of him, because each 
of them incorporates aU the changes of the pre¬ 
ceding issue while showing alterations of its own. 
And thus the possessor of all four issues gets a 
satisfactory view of what really did happen. 

Livingston, however, also states that in the 
fourth issue the misprint “wonld” on line 11— 
not 2 as he says—of page 172 is corrected to 
“would.” I have never seen such a copy, and, 
since this misprint occurs iu the eighth edition of 
the work, dated 1856, I am very dubious of its 
existence. 

Furthermore, he does not note the fact that 
there is a “sport” issue (not an uncommon book) 
which has all the points of a first issue, save only 
in regard to the last signature, which contains all 
the points of a third. This must have been caused 
by the sheets of two issues getting mixed, and 
it is quite probable that there are other combina¬ 
tions, making other “sport” issues. Every col¬ 
lector should make a practice of checking 
through every copy of the 1849 Kavanagh which 
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he comes across. The collector, also, who has 
secured the true first issue of this book, may take 
added pleasure from the fact that even Long¬ 
fellow himself was not amply supplied with these 
earliest copies. The book was published on May 
12, 1849. The copy which he gave Hawthorne, 
with an inscription dated May 19, is the first 
issue; but the copy given to Emerson, also dated 
May 19, is the “sport” issue; and the copies given 
his sister and father, not dated at all, are the sec¬ 
ond issue. Copies presented to ordinary people, 
dated merely May, 1849, are usually the second 
issue, although at least one such first issue copy 
is known with this indeterminate date. (If we 
ask how the “sport” issue could appear so early, 
the answer is that, as the first edition consisted of 
5000 copies, corrections were evidently made 
while it was passing through the press.) And 
the lover of “properly-dated” advertisements will 
derive bleak comfort from the fact that all the 
dated presentation copies of Kavanagh examined 
have no advertisements at all—save only the one 
which he gave to Mrs. Longfellow, a pre-publica¬ 
tion first issue dated May 10,1849. 
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VWth quick heart-glow, as one might meei^ 1 

Upon a pathway chill and st^ I 

Sunshine and bird-songs, and the sweet * | 

Warm breath of brier-rose and fem« f 

The reader heard the grateful pr^; « 

A half-incredulous amaze 

Tempering the gladness which his looks coniessed. 

Arid stammering in the thanks his words, but half 
expressed. 



! " In sight and sound, our rugged coast 

! • '1 

I Shall tell of him from year to year, j 

i Nor lightly shall the lays be lost 

' That homely firesides love to hear. 

» ■ i, 

f . For still, on truth’s and nature’s tests ‘ ij 

* * The common heart its verdict rests; , 

By simple instinct guided in its choice, j 

It loves the SiPng that lends its own experience voice.” j! 


"Thanks for the fitting word he speaks 
Nor less for doubtful word unspoken; 

For the false model that he breaks, 

■ As for the moulded grace unbroken; 

For what is missed and what remains, 

For losses which arc truest gains. 

For reverence 'conscious of th’ Eternal eye. 

And truth too fair to need the garnish of a lie.” 


The second stanza on page 4(5 of the four issues of Whittier’s 
The Tent on the Beach. Above, 1st issue; center, 2d and 3d 
issues; below, 4th issue. The difference between the 2d and 3d 
issues is explained in the text. 
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The bibliographical history of The Tent on the 
Beach is equally curious. The late Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, a tireless comparer of texts, stated that 
there were four issues of the first edition of 1867; 
but he neglected to tell us the distinguishing 
features of any except the first. It has resulted 
that a first and second issue have invariably been 
differentiated in catalogues by a reference to the 
first line of the second stanza on page 46. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are three, neither two nor four, of 
these differing lines. And what has become of 
Chamberlain’s fourth issue? Many people had 
come to doubt that such a fourth issue ever 
existed: but, as usual, Mr. Chamberlain knew 
what he was talking about. 

The explanation is this: there '‘were four issues 
in 1867. All copies in which the test line on page 
46 reads “With quick heart-glow, as one might 
meet” are first issues; so far as is known, all 
presentation copies are of this form. The second 
form of the test line, “In sight and sound, our 
rugged coast,” may he either the second or third 
issue. In the second issue (as in the first) the last 
two lines on page 42 read: 
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“Our part is simple trust and reverent awe, 
For who hath known His mind, or been His 
counsellor?” 

—^wMle in the third issue (as in the fourth) these 
lines read; 

“Unsealed, impierced the cloudy walls remain. 
We heat with dream and wish the soxmdless 
doors in vain.” 

In the fourth issue—hitherto known, but much 
neglected—^the test line on page 46 changes again 
to “Thanks for the fitting word he speaks.” Now 
the first and third issues are common books, but 
the second, perhaps just because it was a tran¬ 
sitional product, seems elusive. The fourth issue, 
also, is seldom seen. Whether it be actually rare 
or merely relegated to more lowly haunts as not 
containing either of the well-known lines on page 
46, I have no means of knowing. But it—and 
all the issues—^most certainly ought to be col¬ 
lected, since the text varies considerably through¬ 
out, even to further changes of whole lines. 
After the foxn-th issue there were no further 
changes made until Whittier’s revision for his 
final collected edition. 

A curious book, both as regards make-up and 
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changes in text, is Lowell’s anonymous sMt, A 
Fable for Critics (1848). Every collector is 
aware that the first edition has a half-title and 
lacks the line “A Vocal and Musical Medley” 
from the rhymed title-page; many collectors are 
aware that on line 10 of page 25 there is the 
misprint “Cotilion” for “Cotillion,” and on line 
21 of page 41 the misprint “Goliah” for “Go¬ 
liath”; but relatively few collectors are aware 
that in the second edition there are, in all, about 
forty corrections and alterations in the text. In 
a case like this, where knowledge of a few points 
is a sufficient guide to an issue, it invariably hap¬ 
pens that ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
have only heard of these points. That is the 
price we have to pay for the commercialization 
of bibliography. Brevity ceases to be admirable 
when it is a mere cloak to ignorance. 

Livingston estimates, in his bibliography of 
Lowell, that A Fable for Critics was printed 
four times in 1848. He thought either that these 
were all different editions or, apparently, that 
the second edition ran into three issues. But 
modem research has amplified his theories. That 
there were two issues of the first edition is made 
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evident from the fact that a few copies, a very- 
few, have the numeral 63 repeated on the head¬ 
line of page 64, while again at least one copy has 
been found where page 64 is correctly numbered, 
but page 63 is misnumbered 64. And there were 
certainly four different issues (if issues they 
are and not separate printings, which is rather 
suggested by their make-up and the numbering 
of their signatures) of the second edition. The 
first of these has no preliminary note or adver¬ 
tisements; the second has the preliminary note 
tipped in; the third has the preliminary note 
bound in and has also advertisements at the end; 
while the fourth has the Broadway address of 
the title-page changed to “Park Place,” which, 
incidentally, vitiates the rhyme of the carefully 
composed title-page. All of them,, of course, are 
still dated 1848. But it is a muddling book and 
may yet have some bibliographical secrets up its 
sleeve. 

Let us stop, however, and consider for a 
moment if common-sense cannot help us to un¬ 
ravel this double misnmnbering of the first edi¬ 
tion. The 6th signature of the book ends at page 
64, the 7th beginning at page 65. Is it not natu- 
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Title-page, and presentation inscription, of the copy of 
A Fable for Critics presented by Lowell to Higginson, 
with two corrections by Lowell. 
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ral to suppose that, as the first printed sheets 
were folded for binding and the folded 7th sig¬ 
nature was about to be stacked for the binder on 
the top of the folded 6th, some sharp eye 
caught the fact that the page on the top of the 
pile, which ought to be 64, was wrongly printed 
63? And that a hasty order was given to correct 
63 to 64? And that the blundering mechanic who 
executed the order changed hath 63s to 64s, with 
the result that page 63 was now mis-paged, so 
that a second correction had to be made? 

I can see no other plausible answer to this 
jumble, and it is confirmed by the copy which 
Lowell presented to T. W. Higginson—a 
gift whose value was not enhanced by Lowell’s 
shipping that frailest of frail vessels through the 
mail ’without wrapping it —merely writing Hig- 
ginson’s name and address on the back cover! 
One wonders that it arrived at all. But arrive it 
did, containing Lowell’s correction of 14 errors 
in the text, including neither “Goliah” nor 
“cotilion,” and with page 64 misnumbered 63. 
Curiously enough, neither Chamberlain nor 
Wakeman, both of whom owned this Higginson 
copy, ever noticed the error in pagination—^which 
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is further proof of my belief that we are only on 
the threshold of discoveries concerning American 
hooks. Until further evidence appears, it would 
seem that theory and evidence unite in justifying 
me in tentatively calling these “63” copies the 
true first issue of A Fable for Critics. 

The reference above to a few copies of A 
Fable for Critics with misnmnhered pages re¬ 
minds me that similar mistakes in pagination 
occur m early copies of other American books. 
For example, some copies of Emerson’s Nature 
(1836) have page 92 printed twice, the second 
time in place of page 94; and some copies of 
Whittier’s Legends of New-England (1831) 
have page iv of the preliminary matter printed 
as V. In these same early copies of the Legends 
there is a misprint in the text: on the last line 
but one of page 98 “the go” is printed instead 
of “they go.” Other copies, rather less early, have 
the “iv” correct, but retain the misprint “the.” 

Indeed, where a book contains several errors, 
it is no unusual thing to find several issues, each 
working towards a correct text. Take the case 
of Longfellow’s Ballads and Other Poems 
(1842). The first issue has uncalled-for quota- 
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tion marks at the end of line 1 of page 34 and 
a small “t” in “teacher” on the last line of page 
88. The second has the quotation marks still, 
but the “T” is a capital letter. The third keeps 
the capital “T” and omits the quotation marks. 

All the errors described above in these differ¬ 
ent books were duly detected and, since the books 
were printed from type, easily corrected. Copies 
containing them rank as the earliest issues, or, if 
you choose, states, which here is probably a more 
correct term. Now, on the law of averages, it 
seems probable that other books of that period 
must also show errors in pagination and text. 
Whoever ferrets them out will be a real dis¬ 
coverer. What is a broken comma or a missing 
letter compared to a wrong numeral or a mis¬ 
spelled word? 
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Lack of logic in certain instances in preference for: single 
imprints, boards, wrappers, etc.—^Mistakes of cataloguers (The 
Masque of Pandora, Mogg Megone) —^Value of internal evidence 
—^Alleged fourth edition of Whittier’s Voices of Freedom ex¬ 
plained—Puzzles of Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln and Leerslayer and 
of some other books—^Why certain works are common or rare— 
A sheer mistake—^Misleading circumstantial evidence—Old letters 
as a guide—Some unsolved riddles of American bibliography. 

Book-collecting may not be a logical pursuit 
in itself, but, if we collect books, we should go 
logically about it. (That is a good resonant sen¬ 
tence, at any rate.) But it cannot be said that 
we always do. The bibliophile who is searching 
for Holmes’s Poems (1836), or for his The Pro¬ 
fessor at the Breakfast-Table (1860), or for 
Lowell’s The Biglow Papers (1848) is not truly 
content unless he can secure them with the title- 
pages carrying but one single place of publica¬ 
tion—Boston for the first two, Cambridge for 
the third. He scorns the copies which carry also 
the names of New York on the first and third, 
and of Philadelphia on the second. (Sometimes 
the imprint of Cincinnati appears m the Pro- 
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fessor, and possibly other copies show other 
towns.) But that is rather illogical. The books 
were printed in New England, but before pub¬ 
lication many copies with the double imprint 
were sent to New York or Philadelphia in order 
that they might be distributed from these centers 
by other publishers throughout the South and 
Middle West. Now, the books having been issued 
simultaneously all over the country, it stands to 
reason that those copies with the double imprint 
were the first to be sent out to the book-shops. 
Consequently, they are the ones that should ap¬ 
peal most strongly to the sentiment of the col¬ 
lector. At least one might suppose so. But 
fashion says otherwise. 

Fashion, indeed, plays its usual part in help¬ 
ing to defeat common-sense. Longfellow’s 
Hyperion (2 vols., 1839) is far rarer in cloth 
than in boards with paper labels, but there is a 
passion for volumes in boards—^partly because 
they do so look “the real right thing” and partly 
because it is so difficult to find them in decent 
state— and it is in boards that the collector wants 
them. 

And if the edition of a book in boards is auto- 
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matically preferred to that in cloth, it is equally 
true, and for similar reasons, that an edition in 
wrappers is automatically preferred to one in a 
more permanent binding. And yet the prefer¬ 
ence may not be bibliographically justified. For 
example, Hawthorne’s Life of Franklin Pierce 
(1852), written to oblige his old college friend 
in his presidency campaign, was published in 
cloth (either brown or black and with differing 
figuration) in September, whereas the edition in 
wrappers, which is worth several times as much, 
was not published till after October 2, as we 
know from a letter of Hawthorne to Ticknor 
of that date. The reason, no doubt, was that 
the cloth edition was found to be too expensive 
for wide distribution among the electorate. 

Again, it seems more than probable that only 
a proportion of the copies of the first edition of 
Melville’s Moby-Dick (1851) were botmd up 
with orange-colored end-papers, but a Melville 
enthusiast would have a fainting fit if one hinted 
that those with plain end-papers were not to be 
despised. They are probably not the earliest 
copies, I admit, since the supply of colored end¬ 
papers presumably gave out before the edition 
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A preliminary leaf of Melville’s White-Jacket, with pencilled comment 
on the book by a ship-mate of Melville’s on the voyage. 

Some of the incidents and characters described in this book occurred on board 
the Frigate ‘United States’—in which I returned home via Cape Horn in 1844. 
Other incidents described are either purely imaginary, or happened at some other 
time or place. The author probably has made his book, not from personal expe¬ 
riences wholly, but has patched together scraps picked up from some other per¬ 
son’s journal or conversation—^most of the characters & incidents described are 
grossly caricatured, or exaggerated. H. R.” 
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was finished; but all the same those copies that 
have plain end-papers are copies of the first 
edition. (I may mention here that the same 
thing happened with other books by Melville: 
such works as Omoo (1847), Mardi (2 vols., 
1849) and White-Jacket (1850) can be found 
either with fancy or with plain end-papers—and, 
no doubt, the plain ones are invariably later.) 

Moby-Dick is one of those books which 
fashion has made more valuable than statistics 
warrant. There are several works by Melville, 
such as Pierre (1852) and The Confidence Man 
(1857), which are actually rarer than Moby- 
Dick, but then they are not wanted so much and 
they cost a great deal less. This novel, like 
Cooper’s The Deerslayer (2 vols., 1841), Haw¬ 
thorne’s The Scarlet Tetter (1850) and Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tomfs Cabin (2 vols., 1852), is 
relatively common but increasingly es^jensive, 
because it is a corner-stone book and the supply 
is never up to the demand. In books, as in 
clothes, fashion is exceedingly infectious. 

Expressions of opinion, being useful levers, 
are too often allowed to pass without challenge 
by subsequent collectors and cataloguers. For 
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instance, because Mr. Wakeman left in his 
leather-bound copy of Whittier’s Poems (1838) 
a note saying, “This book in original stamped 
morocco, gilt edges, is very rare. I have never 
seen another copy,” it has been assumed ever 
since, and loudly proclaimed, that such is the 
case. But such is not the case. The book is not 
at all rare m that morocco binding, and it is by 
mere chance that a dozen copies did not come 
into Mr. Wakeman’s hands. 

Then again, certain books when catalogued 
are always accompanied by tentative but opti¬ 
mistic statements about them which, lacking veri¬ 
fication, should be regarded with suspicion. I 
think, however, that the invariable comment on 
Poe’s Eureka (1848)—“It is believed that only 
500 copies of this book were printed”^—^is correct, 
though I do not know the original source of in¬ 
formation. Mr. Hervey Allen, in his admirably 
comprehensive Israfel, The Life and Times of 
Edgar Allan Poe (2 vols., 1926), states defi¬ 
nitely that Poe’s enthusiastic scheme for an edi¬ 
tion of 50,000 was reduced by the cautious pub¬ 
lisher to one of 500—^a proper caution, too, since 
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I am sure that even now there are not 500 people 
who have a clear notion what it is all about. 

A more curious case is that of Longfellow’s 
The Masque of Fandom (1875). The original 
intention was to publish this hook in 1876, and 
the copyright notice on the back of the title-page 
was thus dated—^probably by accident. But the 
time was altered to October, 1875, and then the 
copyright date was also altered. This may be 
seen by examining the numerals. The “5” is in a 
smaller type than the “187” and is slightly out 
of alignment. "Whether the date on the title- 
page was then altered, too, or was always 1875, 
is hard to say: the type is the same throughout, 
though the “5” does seem to be a little out of 
alignment. 

The assumption is, therefore, that if one could 
find a copy with “1876” both on the title-page 
and on the copyright notice, that would be the 
earliest issue. But no such copy has ever been 
found, though there are plenty with “1876” on 
the title-page alone, because two subsequent edi¬ 
tions (or issues) were published in that year. 
But Mr, Wakeman foxmd one with an 1876 
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title-page and an inscription from Longfellow 
dated November 13, 1875. This combination 
persuaded him that he was in the presence of 
the earliest issue. 

But let us consider the other evidence. In all 
known copies dated 1875 on the title-page there 
occurs a misprint which is corrected in all known 
copies dated 1876: the last line but one on the 
first page of the contents reads “Candenabria” 
in the 1875 edition, and “Candenabbia” in both 
editions of 1876. (Longfellow’s own copy, dated 
1875 both on the title-page and in his hand, has 
the correction made by him in pencil.) This, in 
itself, is sufficient to establish the priority of the 
1875 edition. As to which of the 1876 editions 
came first, that is established by the fact that 
another mistake—“wardens” for “warders” on 
line 9 of page 45—^appears both in the 1875 
edition and in one of the 1876 editions, but is 
finally corrected (the reading was never after¬ 
wards changed) in the other 1876 edition. Be¬ 
tween these three editions there are, indeed, a 
variety of differences, but the two textual altera¬ 
tions fix the order of them once and for all. 

Unfortunately, the presentation copy men- 
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tioned by Mr. Wakeman has disappeared, but it 
is not hard to make various reasonable assump¬ 
tions with regard to it. The Masque of Pandora 
was published about October 24th, as is clearly 
shown from one of Longfellow’s letters, and it is 
quite possible that by the middle of November 
the earlier of the 1876 editions was on the mar¬ 
ket; certainly a copy of the later of the ,1876 edi¬ 
tions exists with the date of Christmas, 1875, on 
the fly-leaf. Longfellow’s popularity was such 
that the printers were kept busy, and the fact 
that the first of the 1876 editions is full of poor 
presswork, while the second is well produced, 
would point to a job that had had to be rushed. 

Or, maybe, the date, November 13th, had some 
valued m«nory attached to it, for Mr. W^akeman 
found another Longfellow presentation copy of 
the book, this time with an 1875 title-page, dated 
November 13, 1875. If that were so, sentiment 
may have caused the poet to place that particu¬ 
lar date on a book presented later. Nobody can 
tell precisely what happened, and it is always 
conceivable that there are “freak” copies of the 
first issue dated 1876; but what is certain is that 
the ordinary copies dated 1876, which are being 
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constantly claimed as first issues, are nothing of 
the sort. 

One error, which arose simply through the 
misreading of a sentence, has persisted for many 
years. In his. Life of Whittier (2 vols., 1894) 
Pickard says on page 104: “Mr. WTiittier was 
more successful in suppressing Moll Pitcher than 
he was with his later poem, Mogg Megone. It 
has never been published in any collection of his 
works, and as a whole does not deserve to be per¬ 
petuated.” Now it is obvious that the “It” 
refers to Moll Pitcher (1832), but for some ex¬ 
traordinary reason cataloguers have assumed 
that it refers to Mogg Megone (1836) and have 
diligently repeated the fiction that this poem has 
never been reprinted. Rather an obtuse fiction, 
too, considering that it appears in every one of 
his collected editions, including the first two, 
those of 1849 and 1857. In both of them it is 
the second poem in the collection—^not a particu¬ 
larly studied suppression. 

Indeed, Pickard’s statement that Whittier 
tried to suppress the first edition scarcely holds 
water, unless we assume that the poet began with 
such an idea and then changed his mind. Why 
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The correct use of the term “large paper”—ordinary and large paper 
copies of Lowell’s Poems (1844) opened at the poem “A Dirge.” 
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And the eyes of the homicide, 

More pitiless than they. 
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The incorrect use of the term “large paper”—ordinary and “large paper” 
copies of Longfellow’s The Divine Tragedy, opened at the conclusion of 
Part in of “The Second Passover.” 
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suppress a volume you think worth while reprint¬ 
ing? And Mogg Megcme, though a scarce little 
book, turns up with regularity, whereas M-oll 
Pitcher is so excessively rare that when it does 
make an appearance it causes quite a sensation. 
Indeed, most Moll Pitchers are either the reprint 
or Moll Pitcher, and the Minstrel Girl (1840), 
which itself is a pearl of considerable price. 

Some books luckily carry within themselves 
the refutation of commonly accepted errors in 
regard to them. Here is an instance: Long¬ 
fellow’s The Divine Tragedy (187,1) was set up 
simultaneously as an 8vo volume and as a 12mo 
volume, and the two are quite unrelated biblio- 
graphicaUy. The first contains 313 pages of 
text and the second only 150. But the 8vo is 
always alluded to as a “large paper” edition, 
whereas it is nothing of the sort. It is a large 
sized edition, yes; but “large paper” has a techni¬ 
cal meaning. Only a book printed from the type 
of the ordinary edition upon paper with broad 
margins, is a large paper copy. Examples may 
be found in the special edition of Lowell’s Poems 
(1844), of which about half a dozen copies are 
known, in Holmes’s The Professor at the Break- 
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fast-Tdble (I860) , distinctly uncommon on large 
paper, and in Irving’s A Chronicle of the Con¬ 
quest of Granada (2 vols., 1829), wMch is even 
rarer than the LoweU volume in this form—at 
least, it is more seldom offered for sale, by 
dealer or auction-room. (And I may add 
here that I should not be at all surprised, in 
view of the companion nature of the books and 
the fact that they issued from the same publisher, 
if some day Irving’s The Alhambra (2 vols,, 
1832) should not appear similarly aggrandized.) 
If we are going to use technical language, then 
let us use it accmately. For its whole value lies 
in its precision, 

Whittier’s anonymous anti-slavery tract. Nar¬ 
rative of James Williams (1838), has puzzled 
bibliographers no end, if one may judge 
from the different issues and editions which 
are claimed as the first. But when it is as¬ 
serted, as it often is, that the pamphlet form 
is the earliest of all, then really there is no 
excuse. For at the foot of the first page of the 
pamphlet we may read these words: “The Nar¬ 
rative can be had at the Depository of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ... in a neat 
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volume, 108 pp. 12 mo.” That is plain enough 
evidence that the book was already in print when 
the pamphlet was issued, and when one has the 
book before one and sees that it is a small vol¬ 
ume of 108 pages—our ideas of “neat” have 
altered since 1838 —^the case for its priority 
is complete. (Though rather out of place here 
as having nothing to do with the argument, it 
may be mentioned that the first issue of the first 
edition of the Narrative does not have, as the 
second issue does, the printer’s name, J. F. 
Trow, Pr., on the reverse of the title-page, but 
(where the copies are in boards) on the cover, 
that it has a comma, instead of a period, after 
“WiUiams” on the title-page, and that the 
word “barbarity” on line 1 of page xv is mis¬ 
spelled “barbarrity.” (The two issues appear 
either in cloth or in boards.) This pamphlet 
is a comparatively recent discovery, although 
the possibility of its existence—and its defi¬ 
nitely late date—^were pointed out, with consid¬ 
erable prophetic instinct, by Mr. P. K. Foley 
over thirty years ago. In a letter to “The Na¬ 
tion” of April 29, 1897, he shows that the book. 
Narrative of James Williamsj was advertised in 
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the New York anti-slavery organ on Feb. ,18, 
1838, while it was not until May 3 that it was 
announced “in sheets $1.00 per hundred in any 
quantity” (this being even later than the 
Boston issue of March 30), and suggests that 
the existence of these May sheets presages the 
discovery of a late pamphlet form of about 
the same date. The fact of such valuable 
buried information as the above throws into relief 
the great need of a complete bibliography of 
Whittier; and one may express the hope, on be¬ 
half of all collectors, that the competent hands 
which have been collecting material for it during 
some twenty years may be permitted to find 
leisure for finishing it. 

Mention of Whittier brings to mmd another 
book of his. Leaves from Margaret Smith’s 
Journal in the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
1678-9 (1849)—^to give it its full title—about 
which there has arisen a totally urmecessary mis- 
imderstanding. It is often taken for granted that 
Whittier was only the editor of this work; but 
apart from the triflmg facts that two poems 
which it incorporates were included in the col¬ 
lection published imder his name later in the 
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same year, that it was adyertised at least as 
early as December, 1849, as by him (see Long¬ 
fellow’s The Seaside and the Fireside (1850)), 
and that it was reprinted in the two-volume edi¬ 
tion of his prose works of 1866, the proof that he 
was more than the mere editor will be quite 
obvious to anyone who will read the unsigned 
prefatory note to the first edition. What only 
could be meant by this?—“That there are pas¬ 
sages indicative of a comparatively recent origin, 
and calcidated to cast a shade of doubt over the 
entire narrative, the Editor would be the last 
to deny, notwithstanding its general accordance 
with historical verities and probabilities.” 

The book was first published anonymously, and 
one may suppose that Whittier, to begin with, 
meant it to be taken for an original document 
of the Seventeenth Century. But being a Quaker 
of strict veracity and prickly conscience, he prob¬ 
ably felt compelled at the last moment to explain 
in language only just sufficiently veiled as not to 
be a complete revelatiop, what the book really 
was. And apparently even this did not appease 
his sense of probity, for in later-bound copies of 
the first edition his name is actually printed on 
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the back-strip of the binding. One can abnost 
watch his conscience at work. 

Of course, these explanations may be wide of 
the mark, but in the lack of certain knowledge 
one is entitled to draw inferences. In fact, it is 
the duty of a bibliographer to do so, and there¬ 
fore I would like to see whether a real puzzle of 
Whittier bibliography (now that we are talking 
of him) cannot he explained more reasonably 
than has hitherto been attempted. No edition 
of his Voices of Freedom (1846) is known earlier 
than the fourth, and all three subsequent edi¬ 
tions of that date differ textually only in the 
words “Fifth,” “Sixth,” or “Seventh” on their 
title-pages. Since Bierstadt compiled his bibliog¬ 
raphy of Whittier upwards of thirty years ago 
and suggested that there never was more than 
one edition altogether and that the whole thing 
was a device on the part of the publishers to give 
the impression of large sales, his assumption has 
been universally accepted. But it is quite unten¬ 
able. Even if the publisher had dared to resort 
to such a fatuous, alien and dishonest trick as 
pretending that the first edition was the fourth 
and that there were further editions when there 
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were not; even if the editor had been prepared 
to tell a downright lie in his prefatory note, 
which states that “since the last edition was is¬ 
sued, several years have passed”; even if all that 
were true, there would stiU have been Whittier’s 
conscience to reckon with. And there was no 
conscience in the whole country less amenable to 
fraudulent misrepresentation. Of course, one 
might argue that he may have known nothing 
about it or that he may have been induced to 
stretch a point in the cause of anti-slavery, but 
in the circumstances either supposition is pre¬ 
posterous. 

Wkat are the actual facts? To begiu with 
some of the poems contain textual alterations 
which could only have been made by Whittier. 
For example, in the much-printed “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture” the first four lines, which had ap¬ 
peared in all previous printings, are discarded for 
the six new lines which appear in every sub¬ 
sequent printing of the poem. And mark the 
exact wording on the title-page of Voices of 
Freedom, taken in conjunction with what is said 
in the prefatory note about the last edition hav¬ 
ing been published some years previously— 
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“Fourth and complete edition.” Why “fourth” 
if there had not been three previous editions and 
why “complete” if the previous editions had not 
been incomplete? Now we know that there was 
no edition of Voices of Freedom, under that title, 
earlier than 1846, but we also know that before 
that date Whittier had published three volumes 
of verse containing anti-slavery poems, which 
are collected (with a few exceptions) in Voices 
of Freedom, together with a number of his new 
anti-slavery poems. It is obvious then that this 
little volume is the fourth, but first complete, edi¬ 
tion of his anti-slavery poems. 

Let us examuie the contents in detail. The 
book contains 47 poems. Of these, 17 were re¬ 
printed from Poems Written during the Prog¬ 
ress of the Abolition Question (1837), 6 were 
reprinted from Poems (1838)—^this volume it¬ 
self reprints the anti-slavery poems of the 1837 
volume, while adding some fresh ones—8 were 
reprinted from Lays of My Home (1843), and 
16 appeared for the first time in an American 
Whittier volume in Voices of Freedom. (I say 
“American” because in an English edition of his 
poems, entitled Ballads and Other Poems 
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(1844), two new anti-slavery poems appeared, 
which were afterwards printed in Vdices of Free¬ 
dom.) This “fourth” edition, therefore, was 
not given that numbering from base motives, but 
from motives of accuracy. 

It may be asked why the volume was not 
simply called, “First Complete Edition.” The 
answer is surely that, as it held some new poems 
and as the text of the old poems was revised, 
Whittier did not want it to be mistaken for a 
mere reprint. On the other hand, being the man 
he was, he could not have allowed a volume which 
consisted for the most part of poems taken from 
other volumes to have gone out under another 
title with no hint that it was chiefly a reprint. 
In short, the wording suited down to the ground 
his peculiarly exact feeling for the truth. 

As to a fresh title being given to this edition, 
we must remember that it did contain sixteen 
new poems. And we may recall, in this respect, 
that Poe designated his Poems (.1831) “Second 
Edition,” although his previous volume, of which 
this was partly a reprint, was named Al Aaraaf, 
Tamerlane, and, Minor Poems (1829) . And as 
to there being other unaltered editions in the 
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same year, why should that be surprising? Whit¬ 
tier’s fame was growing—only three years later, 
in 1849, a publisher found it worth while to bring 
out a handsome illustrated edition of his col¬ 
lected poems, in which, incidentally, all the 
anti-slavery poems are grouped under the head¬ 
ing “Voices of Freedom”—and the move¬ 
ment against slavery was gathering force. It 
was to be expected that the book would go into 
several editions and that, since it was mainly a 
reprint of already well-known poems, there 
would be no textual changes from one edition to 
another. Or, of course, it is always possible that 
there was but one big printing, and that the 
publishers gave to every binding of, say, 500 
copies a different edition-number. This is rather 
borne out by the fact that a careful textual com¬ 
parison of the “fourth” and “seventh” editions 
shows not only the same misprints, but even the 
same broken and misplaced type. However, it 
is impossible to dogmatize beyond a certain 
point, though it is obvious that every copy of the 
book was printed from the same type. 

Indeed, the true history of many American 
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books can, at this late hour, only be guessed at 
from circumstantial evidence. But as that kind 
of evidence, when strong, has brought a number 
of people to the gallows, one must treat it with 
respect when applied to bibliography. No doubt, 
if one had access to the old ledgers of a firm such 
as Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—^which, in the Bibli¬ 
cal style, succeeded to Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
which succeeded to James R. Osgood & Co., 
which succeeded to Fields, Osgood & Co., which 
succeeded to Ticknor & Fields (the friends and 
publishers of Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell), whidi suc¬ 
ceeded to Ticknor, Reed & Fields, which 
succeeded to William D. Ticknor & Co., which 
succeeded to William D. Ticknor, who, prob¬ 
ably, was the smwivor of the firm of AUen & 
Ticknor—^no doubt, I repeat, if one had access 
to these old ledgers or to the archives of some 
other firms, one could dear up many uncertain¬ 
ties and learn much about the publishing 
methods of other days. But there would also 
be many disappointments: bibliographical nice¬ 
ties are, in their nature, too trivial to be recorded, 
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and, the publishers of books are usually almost 
as ignorant of their points as are the authors of 
them. 

Handicapped as we are, let us see to what 
extent internal evidence, aided by the few gen¬ 
eral facts that we know already, wiU help us to 
disentangle some of the riddles with which Amer¬ 
ican bibliography abounds. We will consider a 
few typical cases by putting questions and then 
attempting to answer them. 

Why is Volume I of Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln 
dated 1825 and Volume II 1824? 

If we examine the two title-pages, we shall 
note some striking differences: “In two vol¬ 
umes” appears on the first, nothing on the sec¬ 
ond; “By the Author of The Pioneers, Pilot, 
etc.” appears on the first, “By the Author of 
Pioneers, Pilot, etc.” on the second; in the first 
volume “Vol. I.” is in plain type with simple 
double rules above and below, in the second vol¬ 
ume in rustic type with fancy rules above and 
below; in the first volume “New-York” is lightly 
printed, in the second volume heavily; in the first 
volume there is a copyright notice on the back 
of the title-page, in the second—a most unusual 
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occurrence, which is true also of the first volume 
of Cooper’s The Path-finder (2 vols., 1840) — 
there is none; in the first volume the printing 
on the title-page is neat, in the second volume 
slovenly. 

It is thus quite apparent that the two title- 
pages were set up at different times, although 
the same printer’s name appears on both. The 
earlier date, the more elaborate type, and the 
mis-statement “Pioneers” for “The Pioneers”— 
a mistake which appears also on the copyright 
notice—^would suggest that at first they were set 
up together with the date and in the style of 
Volume II, and that the title-page to Volume I 
was reprinted when it was discovered, maybe, 
that the copyright notice had been omitted from 
the versos of both volumes. Advantage would 
be taken of this necessity to reset the title-page, 
partly to change the date, since it was then, per¬ 
haps, getting toward the end of 1824, partly to 
correct the mistake of “Pioneers,” and partly to 
produce better presswork. 

That is to argue the matter in one direction, 
but it could also be argued in the opposite. The 
poor printing on the second title-page, the “Pio- 
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neers” mistake, the putting of the date literally 
correct and the omission of the copyright notice 
might be signs that this title-page, unlike that 
of Voliime I, was hurriedly printed at the 
last moment—^perhaps to replace sheets acciden¬ 
tally destroyed. And it would not have been 
such a heavy task, as the title and the half-title 
form a separate signature, whereas in the first 
volume the title and half-title are part of a larger 
signature. 

Well, there are the facts and the theories, and 
it would be fun to hear two experts argue them 
pro and con. For it does seem to be one of those 
cases where internal evidence is on both sides at 
once. A hard nut to crack. And yet there must 
be some definite explanation, for cause and effect 
function io bibliography as in other things, and 
it is quite likely that it could be worked out abso¬ 
lutely from the book itself. 

Why in the same author’s The Deerslayer (2 
vols., 1841) does the numeral “6” between 
brackets appear on the reverse of the title of 
volume I and the ntimeral “4” between brack¬ 
ets on the reverse of the title of volume II? 
To a Baconian, it must look almost like part of 
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a cypher meaning that Cooper was the author of 
something else. 

The explanation, however, is that it was a 
publisher’s vagary. The Deerslayer, although 
the last of the Leather-Stocking Tales in title- 
page date, is historically the first of the series; 
and Lea and Blanchard, the publishers, therefore 
occasionally inserted in Volume I a half-title 
indicating that the entire two-volume book was 
the first volume of the “Leather-Stocking Tales.” 
I say “occasionally,'” because this half-title is 
very seldom present even in imtouched copies of 
the book in original binding. They are genuine 
without it, though more desirable with it. Then 
they coxmted the preceding blank as pages 1 and 
2, so that the reverse of the title would be page 
6, and continued their paging accordingly; and 
since Volume II of The Deerslayer does not con¬ 
tain this leaf, the reverse of the title in that vol¬ 
ume became page 4. This same curious device 
appears elsewhere in Cooper’s works; but do not 
be disturbed at the apparent break of six pages 
in the pagination in the preliminary matter of 
Mercedes of Castile (2 vols., 1840)—^it occurs in 
aU copies, and the most reasonable explanation 
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is that Cooper so delayed Hs preface that the 
publishers were obliged to guess at its length 
when setting up the rest of the book, only to find, 
when the preface atoved, that it was too short 
to fit. A similar explanation accounts for the 
break of two pages in the pagination of the pre¬ 
liminary matter of Volume I of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tomfs Cabin (1852), in which volume, 
also, the blank leaf at the beginning, although no 
part of any signature and of different quality 
from the paper of the text, is included in the 
pagination. 

Why was Hawthorne’s tiny book. The Celes¬ 
tial Rail-Road (1843), published (according to 
the imprint on different copies) both by Wilder 
& Co., 46 Washington Street, Boston, and by 
James F. Fish, 52 Washington Street, Boston? 

It was evidently first published by one firm 
and then taken over by the other; and as the 
name of Wilder & Co. appears in the Boston 
Directory for 1844 while that of James F. Fish 
does not appear till 1845, it is probable that 
copies with the Wilder imprint belong to the 
earlier issue. But as neither name is given in the 
Directory for 1843, the year of the book’s pub- 
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lication, the proof is not complete. This is a case 
in which a comparison of the condition of the 
type might yield a clue—^but who has two im¬ 
prints of this almost vanished pamphlet to 
compare? 

Why do a few copies of Lowell’s Among My 
Books. Second Series (1876) bear the date 1875, 
instead of 1876, on the copyright notice, al¬ 
though the latter is invariably the date on the 
title-page? 

On the title-page of the 1875 issue Lowell is 
described as “Professor of Belles-Letters at 
Harvard College.” The mistake was immedi¬ 
ately rectified and the 1876 issue reads, “Belles- 
Lettres.” But by law an application for 
copyright must be accompanied by an exact tran¬ 
script of the title-page, and therefore the book 
had to be copyrighted afresh when the title was 
altered, even though it was only to correct an 
error. The change in the date arose from the 
fact that the book with the revised title-page was 
copyrighted just when the New Year had 
begun; the actual day was January 8, 1876. 
That the title-page of the first issue was dated 
1876 arose from the well-known custom of dat- 
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ing books published in November and December 
a year ahead. But a copyright notice should be 
dated with the year in which the book is printed, 
and hence the 1875 in the first issue. The chain 
of evidence holds in every link. 

Why are some copies of WThittier’s In War 
Time (1864) five-sixteenths of an inch taller 
than the ordinary first edition and boxmd in a 
totally different binding with altered lettering? 
I say “some copies,” but I have only seen two, 
and sudb variants are evidently rare. The lack 
of a gilt top and the fact that the edges are uncut 
account for the extra height, but why should 
the publishers have gone to the expense, espe¬ 
cially at such a time, of having elaborate new 
brasses cut? 

Although it is impossible to make any dog¬ 
matic statement, the probability is that this was 
the edition of the book bound in England. It is 
true that the title-page is precisely the same as the 
American one, but the binding is decidedly more 
English than American, and the fact that one 
of the two copies was found in England adds 
weight to the theory. After all, the sheets may 
have been sold to an English publisher and 
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bound by him just as they were; that would ac¬ 
count for the lack of an English publisher’s name 
on the title-page. But the copy in the British 
Museum is in the American binding, so that this, 
or any other, theory is far from crystal-clear. 

Every collector will find that some books are 
commoner than might reasonably be expected 
and some decidedly rarer. Such discoveries 
always arouse one’s curiosity, but the clue to the 
mystery can usually be ascertained by going into 
the facts. Take the case of Melville’s Mardi (2 
vols., 1849). Adthough this was only his third 
book, it is by far the commonest of all his books. 
And when we ask ourselves why this should be, 
the answer stares us in the face. 

Melville’s most popular works were his first 
two, Typee (1846) and Omoo (1847). They 
made him a swift reputation and no doubt im¬ 
pressed his publishers. Harper & Brothers, with 
his possibilities as a “seller.” Presumably, there¬ 
fore, they printed a large edition of Mardi, which 
(without any presumption) turned out to be a 
dismal failure. And that was the fate of all his 
other books, and the publishers never again ran 
the risk of being left with masses of unwanted 
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copies. And so, even if there had not been a 
fire at Harper’s which destroyed many copies of 
Melville’s later novels, Mardi would still be his 
commonest book. 

An example of a work that is much rarer than 
one would imagine it ought to be is Longfellow’s 
Christus (3 vols., 1872). Although published 
at the height of his fame and preceded and fol¬ 
lowed by books which are anything but scarce, 
Christus is remarkably elusive. Why is this? 

One must remember, first of all, that it is only 
a reprint, though with new introductory and in¬ 
tercalary poems, of The Divine Tragedy (1871), 
The Golden JLegend (1851) and The New Eng¬ 
land Tragedies (1868)—^to give them their order 
as they appear in Christus —and, secondly, that 
it was produced in three volumes. The argu¬ 
ment is, therefore, that a reprint in three volumes 
was more than the public bargained for and that 
the work had a poor sale. In a case like this the 
publishers’ records would be invaluable; but, 
failing a sight of them, one can only say that 
such an argument, though not particularly con¬ 
vincing, carries some weight. The fact does re¬ 
main that the three volumes of Christus in any 
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condition are uncommonly hard to come by, and 
that there must be a reason for it. 

Problems of the kind I have been discussing 
are always cropping up, and I have devoted 
these pages to this aspect of bibliography in 
order to prove how a little general knowledge, 
combined with an ordinary capacity for reason¬ 
ing, can, at any rate, suggest explanations that 
sound feasible. And one must never forget that, 
in the effort to unravel a small problem, one may 
stmnble upon something really big. Books keep 
any number both of secrets and of clues within 
their covers. 

The weakness of circumstantial evidence is 
that it is never quite satisfying to the imaginative 
intelligence. Even when it seems clearest it may 
be refuted by established facts, and to keep an 
open mind on the very verge of conviction is 
wisest. Longfellow’s poem. The Hanging of 
the Crane (1875), gives us an example where 
the evidence as to priority of edition points 
powerfully in one direction, while the facts are 
just the reverse. Two editions, one in 8vo with 41 
illustrations and one in 12mo with 15 illustra¬ 
tions, were published with the same date, and at 
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first glance there is nothing to show which is 
the earlier. But the indefatigable Chamberlain, 
comparing the texts, discovered that line 5 of 
page 37 in the 8vo edition reads “A Princess 
from the Fairy Tales,” and the same line (line 
5 of page 27) in the 12mo edition, “A Princess 
from the Fairy Isles.” Now, if we read a few 
lines of the poem the internal evidence is con¬ 
vincing. Here they are: 

“There are two guests at table now; 

The King, deposed and older grown. 

No longer occupies the throne,— 

The crown is on his sister’s brow; 

A Princess from the Fairy Tales, 

The very pattern girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in curls. 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 

And sailing with soft, silken sails 
From far-off Dreamland into ours.” 

Surely “Tales” must be right. To begin with, 
this is a poem in which every line rhymes with 
some other; but there is no rhyme to “Isles,” 
while there is one to “Tales”—four lines beneath 
“A Princess from the Fairy Tales” we read “And 
sailing with soft, silken sails.” Secondly, “Fairy 
Isles” would clash with “Isle of Flowers,” three 
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lines below. Thirdly, the metaphor of “Princess 
from the Fairy Tales” works in prettily with 
the “Dreamland” of the last quoted line. 
Fourthly, the sense is, if anything, rather better 
with “Tales” than with “Isles.” 

From the internal evidence, therefore, there 
could be no doubt but that “Tales” is the revised 
reading and that the 8vo edition, which holds it, 
is the second. It is true that when the poem 
was reprinted in Longfellow’s next book. The 
Masque of Pandora (1875), the reading “Isles” 
was retained, but that means little; it might 
have been set up from the 12mo edition, and 
nothing is easier than to overlook an error. 

And yet aU otu- logic would be in vain, for 
we know from Longfellow’s own letters that the 
8vo edition was published in November, 1874, 
and the 12mo edition in January, 1875. But why 
the correct reading “Tales” was altered to “Isles” 
in the second and aU subsequent printings seems 
like an inexplicable aberration. 

It is almost a relief to turn to bibliographical 
problems which appear to be insoluble save by 
sheer guesswork. But there, again, one never 
knows whether the answer may not be lurking in 
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an old file of correspondence. Indeed, one never 
does, and as an instance of what letters may re¬ 
veal let me recoimt how two brief notes from 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, recently discovered, 
have finally settled the priority of the different 
contemporary editions of his John Lothrop 
MotUy (1879). 

Hitherto it has been universally held that the 
really scarce abridged edition in wrappers, re¬ 
printed from the “Proceedings of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society,” preceded the ordinary 
published edition of the same date. But these 
letters show that the reverse is the truth. In 
the first of them, dated January 1,1879, Holmes, 
in reply to a critic of the Memoir, writes, “The 
only important omission which has been pointed 
out is the fact that his [Motley’s] name is on the 
roll of the Latin School students.” Now, if we 
look at the published edition (page 7) we see 
that Motley began his schooling at Jamaica 
Plain and Northampton and that no mention is 
made of the Boston Latin School. In the sec¬ 
ond letter, dated January 16, 1879, and ad¬ 
dressed to John Wilson & Son, the publishers 
of the pamphlet—the book was published by 
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Houghton, Osgood & Co.—Holmes writes, “Can 
I, or can I not insert a paragraph relating to 
Mr. Motley’s connection with the Boston Latin 
School in the first portion of my Memoir?” And, 
behold, on pages 5 and 6 of the pamphlet there 
is printed a long letter describing Motley’s at¬ 
tendance at the Boston Latin School—a letter of 
which there is no trace in the published volume. 
The proof is as complete and convincing as a 
demonstration in Euclid. 

Truly, it is a bibliographical axiom, just as it 
is a book-coUecting axiom, never to accept final 
defeat. And therefore in putting a few of those 
questions which still await an answer, I do so 
not "without hope of an ultimate solution. 

How does it happen that only four copies of 
the first issue of Longfellow’s Voices of the 
Night (1839) are, as yet, kno'wn to have sur¬ 
vived? 

In these copies line 10 of page 78 reads, “His, 
Hector’s arm; and his the might”—^in all other 
kno-wn copies it reads, “The arm of Hector, and 
the might.” There is no doubt as to which text 
is the earlier, for the first form derives directly 
from the reading, “His the Archaean’s arm; the 
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might” in Coplas de Don Jorge Manrique 
(1833)—^it was in this first volume of (trans¬ 
lated) poems by Longfellow that these verses 
originally appeared in a somewhat different 
text—^while the second form is that of the second 
and later editions of Voices of the Night. But 
even assuming that Longfellow quickly altered 
the line, is it not rather strange that out of 
the 900 copies of the first edition only four with 
the earlier reading have so far been recorded? 

And why does the first issue of the illustrated 
edition of Bryant’s A Forest Hymn (1860) 
have “C. A. Alvord, Printer, New York,” on 
the reverse of the title and the second issue, 
“Printed by Alvord”? 

Did the firm change its name slightly or did 
the second wording sound more elegant to the 
printer? Who can tell? 

How is it that copies of WTiittier’s The Bay 
of Seven Islands (1883) occasionally appear 
without the publisher’s monogram on the hack- 
strip of the binding? 

We know that the reason why the first 
issue of the same author’s Among the Hills 
(1869) has no monogram on the binding is 
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His was Octavian's prosperous star, 
The rush of Csesar^s conquering car 
At battle's call; 

His, Sclpio’s virtue; his, the skill, 
And the indomitable will, 

Of Hannibal. 

His was a Trajan’s goodness, —his 
A Titus’ noble charities, 

And righteous laws; 

His, Hector’s arm; and his the might 
Of Ttilly, to maintain tlie right 
In truth’s just cause; 


His was a Trajan’s goodness, —his 
A Titus’ noble charities, 

And righteous laws; 

The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause ; 


(Above) Part of page 78 of the first issue of Longfellow’s Voices 
of the Night, with the earlier form of line 10. Below (Stanza of 
the second issue, showing the later form of the line. 
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that it was published just as Fields, Osgood 
& Co. had taken over Ticknor & Fields and 
before their monogram was cut; but The 
Bay of Seven Islands was published by Hough¬ 
ton, Mifflin & Co. when they had already been 
some three years in possession of the firm. There 
is, therefore, no valid explanation of which I 
have knowledge. 

A few pages back I spoke of the rarity of 
Longfellow’s Christus (3 vols., 1872) and was able 
to offer some sort of explanation. But there are 
other books which one would suppose would be 
common enough, and yet are imexpectedly rare, 
about which I can offer no explanation. Cooper’s 
Jack Tier (2 vols., 1848), Holmes’s Medical 
Essays (1883), Whittier’s Jack in the Pulpit 
(1884) and Longfellow’s Michael Angelo 
(1884) are in this class. Why are they un¬ 
common to the point of real elusiveness, 
when one might justly expect them to be the 
very reverse? I can’t say, but I hope that some 
of my readers can. 

But enough of these pleasant puzzles for 
winter evenings. 
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Eeason for variety of bindings in American first editions— 
Some instances—So-called “presentation” bindings—Book-produc¬ 
tion in the CivE War—Importance of paper and binding in 
bibliography— Two Years Before the Mast —^A too dogmatic state¬ 
ment—^Wrappers, and the evidence from advertisements thereon— 
“Semi-anonymous” books—^Magazine supplements—^Problems of 
binding in Cooper— The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table—Leaves 
of Grass, 

One of the most disconcerting things about 
American books of the Nineteenth Century is the 
variety of the bindings in which they were is¬ 
sued. To imderstand the reasons for this we 
must appreciate, first, the nature of the public 
that was being catered to and, second, the exi¬ 
gencies of the binding trade in those days. 

The population was a scattered one and full of 
violently contrasted elements. Commimities dif¬ 
fered greatly in their attitude and their, tastes, 
and out of the material struggle for existence a 
new reading public was constantly being formed. 
Money was scarce in many parts, and though 
people wanted to buy books, they had to be 
tempted with low prices. On the other hand, 
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in the larger tovms there were already families 
of established wealth who were out to foster 
culture in the New World. Thus, while we find 
books by such authors as Poe and Melville pro¬ 
duced in paper wrappers as well as in cloth, we 
find others by more conventionally respectable 
authors, such as Bryant and Whittier, produced 
in leather as well as in cloth. 

The publishers of that time were no more 
anxious to waste their resources and dissipate 
their energies than are publishers to-day, but they 
had to allow for many needs and bait their hooks 
accordingly. Every variety of binding was tried, 
and he would be a rash man who asserted that 
he knew all the different habiliments in which 
certain volumes appeared. Even a relatively 
obscure book like Holmes’s Astrcea (1850) was 
got up in four or more styles, though at least one 
of them was probably of the “remainder” type; 
while a work like Lowell’s Poems: Second Series 
(1848), which could not be expected to have a 
large sale, was put forth in boards, in blue cloth 
uncut, in brown cloth and in brown-gray cloth, 
both with cut edges—^all three cloth covers having 
different blind designs on the sides. And who 
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knows whether it did not also appear in wrap¬ 
pers and in some gorgeous gift binding. 

Perhaps no book was experimented on more 
elaborately than Longfellow’s The Seaside 
and the Fireside (1850). Ignoring the special 
bindings in yellow boards or leather for the large 
paper edition, we find it in gray boards with 
paper label, in chocolate-colored cloth bare of 
ornament, m blue, green or scarlet cloth gilt- 
edged and heavily gilt on hack and sides, or in 
purple, black, green or scarlet cloth similar to 
the previous binding as to edges and back but 
with a small and different gilt design—^it is the 
blmd tooling of the chocolate-colored copies filled 
m with gold leaf—on the sides. 

And yet it is easy enough to trace the reasons 
which must have prompted the publishers to spend 
all this money. The copies in hoards represent, no 
doubt, the distinctive form of the first edition, 
those in plain cloth would be so bound to match the 
revised complete edition (called “Second Edi¬ 
tion” on the title-page) of Outre-Mer (1846) 
and the fourth issue of Kavanagh (1849), while 
the gaily dressed ones were meant for the Christ- 
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mas “gift book” trade, the work having been 
published on December 20,1849. The different 
colors of cloth would help the window display, 
while the different degrees of richness in the gilt 
may have meant different prices or perhaps an 
effort of the publishers to economize when the 
extra-rich ones were used up. 

The mention of gift bindings suggests the pro¬ 
priety of turning aside for a moment to protest 
against the habit of calling them “presentation” 
bindings. That conjures up the picture of an 
author’s own presentation copies, but in truth 
the author had nothing to do with them. In¬ 
deed, far from their being bound in this lavish 
style (it applies especially to certain works of 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Whittier) for the 
author to give away, they were so bound for the 
publishers to sell at higher prices. They were 
not done as free gifts, they were done as com¬ 
mercial speculations, and it is the rarest thing 
to find a “presentation” binding which was actu¬ 
ally presented by the author. That they were 
meant as presents is true, but that is another 
story altogether. To call them “presentation” 
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copies inevitably makes people connect them 
directly with the author, and many collectors 
buy them rmder this erroneous impression. 

To resume. The necessity of appealing to 
many different tastes accoimts, therefore, for all 
kinds of apparent vagaries in the bindings of 
American books; but we must also remember 
that the binding business itself was much less 
organized than it is now. It is evident that 
binders did not keep large supplies on hand and 
that, if they ran short of one kind of cloth, they 
used another without a moment’s hesitation. 
Publishers liked to see their books bound in a 
variety of colors, for that made good advertis¬ 
ing; but binders went a step further and often 
bound them in a variety of cloths and with end¬ 
papers that varied greatly. 

A telling example of all these trends may be 
traced in Melville’s Omoo (1847). Apart from 
the two-volume edition in paper wrappers, it was 
bound in cloth of at least three colors, purple, 
brown and black, and of at least four varieties, 
mottled, striped, dotted and smooth. Then, 
again, some copies have marbled end-papers with 
red and blue streaks on a yellow base, some with 
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blue, black and red circular markiags on a white 
base, and some have plain white end-papers. 

Between them, indeed, publishers and binders 
succeeded in producing the most staggering per¬ 
mutations. Even in the early days of cloth bind¬ 
ings they were at it, and such books as Emerson’s 
Nature (1836) and Whittier’s Mogg Megone 
(1836) can be found in cloth of difPerent colors 
and different figurations. 

Now if uniformity was regarded as an imes- 
sential in the days of peace, one can imagine 
what happened in the stress of the Civil War. 
Soon after its start binders were probably feel¬ 
ing the pinch, for it is stated in the informed 
bibliography of Whitman written by Miss C. 
Wells and Mr. A. F. Goldsmith that of the third 
edition of Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1860-1) 
“as many as twelve varieties of color, cloth, and 
embossing have been noted.” As the conflict 
progressed, things got worse. Somewhere about 
1863 Ticknor & Fields’s standard chocolate-col¬ 
ored cloth was exhausted; certainly it does not 
appear thereafter. Whittier’s In TVar Time 
(1864), published at the very height of the war 
and when civilian supplies must have been nearly 
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exhausted, can be found in at least eight distinct 
shades of color and seven distinct varieties of 
stamping. And in all probability there are other 
colors and other stampings, for the binders were 
evidently compelled to use up any scraps they 
could lay their hands on. All this becomes the 
more comprehensible when we recall the straits 
the civilian population was reduced to in the 
World War. 

Paper-makers, too, were apparently hard put 
to it in those fateful years, for we see a book 
like Bryant’s Thirty Poems (1864) printed both 
on wove and on laid paper. The laid paper is 
a trifle thicker, so that the book measures 14/16 
in. across the top, against the 11/16 in. of the 
wove paper. There has long been a question as 
to which came first, but the probability is that 
there was no premeditated order and that the 
printers were forced to use what paper they could 
get when they could get it. I have a copy on 
wove paper with an inscription dated January, 
1864, while the Wakeman catalogue lists a copy 
on laid paper with an inscription dated March, 
1864. This is no evidence of actual priority, 
but it is evidence that they appeared at about 
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the same time; and it is quite possible that the 
book was printed on both papers almost simul¬ 
taneously. It is worth mentioning here that 
copies in the rather scarce blue and gold gift 
binding are to be found on either paper. 

In this case we happen to possess the approxi¬ 
mately accurate evidence of dated copies, but we 
must remember that the same plates of a book, 
xmchanged even as to the title-page, were some¬ 
times printed from over a series of years. In such 
instances the paper may be a real clue. It fairly 
often happened that different paper was used for 
different editions, and the earliest issue or issues 
of such books as Emerson’s The Conduct of JLife 
(1860), Thoreau’s Cape Cod (.1865), and 
Bigl/yw Papers. Second Series (1867) 
—^this last can be proved readily by the bad state 
of the type in subsequent issues: see especially 
the word “writing” in the fourth line from the 
foot of page V —are printed on thinner paper 
than are the later. And books like Longfellow’s 
The Hanging of the Crane (8vo edition, 1875) 
and Whittier’s Hazel-Blossoms (1875) are 
found on paper of var 3 dng thickness; priority is 
not easy to decide in these cases, but as a rule 
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books printed on thicker paper are later issues. 
A careful study of the texture and color of 
papers would probably tell us a great deal about 
issues and editions that we do not know at pres¬ 
ent, and I venture to think that the scientific bibli¬ 
ographer of the futxrre will pay much more 
attention to this subject than has hitherto been 
given to it. 

The original sheets of certain books, owing to 
too large an edition having been printed, some¬ 
times seem to have lasted for years, being boimd 
as needed. This led to rather quaint results when 
the publishers kept changing their name. Whit¬ 
tier’s Miriam (1871) is an instance. It was first 
published by Fields, Osgood & Co., and carries 
their name on the title-page and their monogram 
on the binding. But the firm then imderwent one 
of its periodic alterations, and a new title-page, 
still dated 1871 but bearing the name of James 
R. Osgood & Co., was printed, while the mono¬ 
gram on the binding was suitably changed. 
Years passed, and Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. 
reigned in their stead. Without any change to 
the title some more of the sheets were apparently 
bound up, only this time with the new name on 
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the spine. The 1871 sheets appear to have lasted 
for at least a decade, although, of course, the pub¬ 
lishers may simply have reprinted again and 
again from the same plates, foolishly omitting to 
change the date on the title-page. 

Indeed, several books owe their bibliograph¬ 
ical points to the quick-change acrobatics of 
this j&rm. To give a couple of examples: the 
first issue of Holmes’s Poems (149) has the 
Ticknor & Co. imprint on the title-page, the sec¬ 
ond issue the Ticknor, Reed & Fields impriut; 
the first issue of Hawthorne’s Passages from the 
American Note-Books (2 vols., 1868) has the 
imprint of Ticknor & Fields, and the second of 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

Another bemusing thing about American 
books is that different copies of the same edition 
are liable to vary in height. This occurs with 
such famous first editions as Hawthorne’s Twice- 
Told Tales (1837) and Emerson’s Essays 
(1841), and with plenty of others. Sometimes 
there appears to be no particular reason for it, 
sometimes it is caused by certain copies being left 
imcut, as in Lowell’s Poems: Second Series 
(1848), and sometimes by certain copies being 
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left ungilded and therefore unshaved down, as in 
the 12mo edition of Whittier’s Mabel Martin 
(1876). But publishing methods were then so 
slap-dash that many of these variations were more 
fortuitous than calculated. One never can tell 
when one may come upon a copy of a book from 
an eighth to a quarter of an inch taller than the 
average. The common habit of suggesting that 
such a copy is a “large paper” one is altogether 
childish; a much better term would be “freak 
copy.” Of course, there are cases where we hap¬ 
pen to know that the first issue of a book differs 
in height from the second—^Emerson’s English 
Traits (1856) is said to be such a one, though I 
am not convinced of it—^but unless we do have 
special knowledge or unless a book carries the evi¬ 
dence within itself, we may justifiably assume that 
variations in height are due merely to chance. 

The original bindings of books and pamphlets, 
formerly discarded with maddening zeal for finer 
raiment, are now examined for points with the 
care given to title-pages. For instance, Emer¬ 
son’s Essays (184.1) must not have the words 
“First Series” on the back-strip; Hawthorne’s 
A Wonder-Book (1852) must have a simple 
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design on the top quarter of the back-strip alone, 
and not the elaborate design coveriug the entire 
back-strip which was adopted when the book was 
reprinted (but without change of date) in order 
to match the binding of Tanglewood Tales 
(1853), whose sub-title was “A Second Wonder- 
Book”; Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tomfs 
Cabin (2 vols,, 1852) must have the pub¬ 
lisher’s name in fuU, “J. P. Jewett & Co” and 
not merely “Jewett & Co.” on the back-strip; 
the large paper copies of Holmes’s The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table (1859) must have “Bos¬ 
ton” and not “Ticknor and Co.” on the back- 
strip; Whittier’s Among the Hills (1869), as 
mentioned before, must not have a monogram on 
the back-strip; while Lowell’s My Study Win¬ 
dows (1871), despite the “J. R. Osgood & Co.” 
imprint on the title-page, must have the mono¬ 
gram of Fields, Osgood & Co. on the back-strip. 

The above are proven points of priority, but 
I am by no means sure (not that that amounts to 
much) that copies of Dana’s Two Years Before 
the Mast (1840) are not just as early in black 
doth as in drab, or that copies of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline (1847) are not just as early m glazed 
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boards as in dull ones. Why should not both 
forms have been produced simultaneously? It 
was very much the fashion of the age. I admit 
the presence in that storehouse of Longfellow in¬ 
formation, the library at Craigie House in Cam¬ 
bridge, each in dull gray boards, of Longfellow’s 
copy, and the copies he gave his father, his sister 
and his wife; but, after all, does that show any¬ 
thing more than his own preference for gray to 
yellow, or that the examples sent to him hap¬ 
pened to be from a parcel that contained only 
gray copies? More significant, bibliographieally 
speaking, is the fact that not one of these four 
copies—and two of them bear the publication 
date—^has any advertisements at all. 

When it comes to Dana’s book, however, the 
evidence is really rather strong. The volume was 
No. 106 of Harper’s Family Library—one of the 
earliest series of the many lists of volumes which 
that enterprising house produced to satisfy the 
enormous appetite for literature which swept 
over America after 1830. Quantity production 
was necessary to meet the demand; by 1840 new 
volumes were coming out more rapidly than once 
a month. The series was uniformly bound in two 
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styles, each style carrying on the spine the num¬ 
ber of the particular volume in the series—one 
style in black cloth with plain back cover, the 
other in drab cloth with the titles of the preced¬ 
ing numbers of the series listed in minute type 
oh the outside back cover. Obviously when we 
find some drab covers with the list on the back 
ending at 105, and others with the titles running 
on to 107 or 120 (there are many variants), we 
can be sure that the only desirable drab binding 
is that which lists no later titles than number 
105. But this is far from proving that the black 
cloth binding is not equally early. The Dana fam¬ 
ily copy, with the author’s signature and correc¬ 
tions by his father and brother, is in black cloth. 
Moreover, while the black copies print “Life 
before the Mast” on the spine, the drab copies 
print “Two Years before the Mast”—^which 
rather suggests a later revision to match the title- 
page wording. But as an author may own any 
copy of his book and as the lay-out of the full 
description on the spine is quite different in the 
two bindings, neither fact proves anything au¬ 
thoritatively. The probability is that both bind¬ 
ings were issued simultaneously. 
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These, however, are open questions about 
which collectors may please themselves. But 
sometimes statements are made as to the priority 
of bindings which seem unjustifiably dogmatic. 
Mr. Newton, for instance, in his entertaining vol¬ 
ume, This Book-Collecting Game (1928), has 
the remark that the first issue of the first edition 
of Mark Twain’s Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (1885) must be bound in blue cloth. It is 
true that copies in blue cloth are decidedly rarer 
than copies in green cloth, but it is by no means 
certain that they are earlier. They may be, for 
as far as one can ascertain the copies in blue cloth 
represent the edition sold by subscription 
throughout the country while the copies in green 
cloth represent the ordinary trade edition, but it 
has never been settled. Yet Mr. Newton has 
the ear of the public and blue Huckleberry Finns 
are now the rage. 

In former days people had the reprehensible 
habit of binding up pamphlets iato volumes after 
tearing off the wrappers. Certain Emerson 
pamphlets, for instance, are common enough 
without their wrappers and very uncommon with 
them, and even allowing for the natural fragility 
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of the covers one must put a great deal of this 
down to ignorant vandalism. Without their 
wrappers pamphlets have, indeed, an utterly for¬ 
lorn aspect, as though shivering in their naked¬ 
ness, and when we consider how much biblio¬ 
graphical evidence may have been printed on the 
lost wrappers our distress at their plight is all 
the more acute. In truth, many wrappers hold 
essential evidence. A collector undertaking the 
vain but enthralling task of gathering the twenty 
numbers of Irving’s Salmagundi (1807-8), in 
first editions—^is there another set in existence 
apart from the one in the Hxmtington library? 
—can find part of the evidence as to the edition 
only on the wrappers themselves. The same 
is true of two other works by Irving, The Sketch 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. (1819-20), the 
seven parts of which are just not too rare to be 
impossible in first editions, and Tales of a Trav¬ 
eller (1824), a book as to which the great col¬ 
lectors, with a frequency which must have been 
irritating to them, seem almost invariably to have 
lacked one or another of the four wrappered 
parts. (The bibliography of The Sketch Book, 
by the way, is so difl&cult as almost to be worthy 
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the labor of a monograph; perhaps at this dis¬ 
tance of time it can never he unravelled— 
which should be the greatest incentive to some 
one to make the attempt.) 

Wrappers sometimes help us to determine an 
issue by the evidence of their advertisements. 
When the two volumes of Hawthorne’s Mosses 
from an Old Manse (1846) are found bound up 
in one volume in cloth, as they almost invariably 
are, there is nothing to teU whether the issue with 
the names of the printer and stereotyper on the 
reverse of the title-pages is the first, or whether 
that position belongs to one of the issues which 
contain neither name or only one of the names. 
There are two title-pages whose reverse may 
print one or more of the various combinations, 
and nearly all of the possible combinations some¬ 
times occur on one or the other of the title-pages. 
But when we get the work in wrappers there is no 
longer any question. The two volumes were 
numbers XVII and XVIII of Wiley & Put¬ 
nam’s “Library of American Authors.” Only 
copies with Craighead as the printer (the later 
printer was Osborne), and with the stereotyper’s 
name, contain the correct advertisements on the 
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back wrappers showing but 15 entries (in 18 
numbers) in the series. Some of the Craighead 
copies, and all later copies with either the wrong 
printer, only one name, or no name at all, show 
either 16 or 17 entries (in 20 or 22 numbers), 
particularly on the back wrapper of the second 
volume. 

Wrappers, again, occasionally present vari¬ 
ants of their own. Longfellow’s Outre-Mer (2 
parts, 1833-4) is one of the rarest of American 
first editions in wrappers (the second part was 
also issued in boards, and the two parts were 
afterwards bound as one in cloth), and therefore 
it is like adding insult to injury for the harassed 
collector to be told that the front wrapper to 
Part I appears in two forms—^with and without 
a five-line quotation from Sir John Maunde- 
ville. But any port in a storm might well be 
the prayer of a man searching for a first edition 
of Outre-Mer; even a rebound copy is more than 
most people can hope for. 

And the actual text of a book may be bound 
up, in more senses than one, with the wrappers. 
For instance, the first issue of Lowell’s Hearts¬ 
ease and Bue (1888), in which the last line on 
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page 63 is dropped, exists, apparently, only in 
the form of review copies done up in plain, un¬ 
lettered gray wrappers. The second issue of the 
book is common in either variety of its binding, 
but the first issue in wrappers is very rare. 

Whittier’s The Supernaturalism of New 
England (1847) is an example of a book in which 
the direct evidence of authorship appears alone 
upon the wrapper. The title-page has no author’s 
name, the wrapper has Whittier’s name in full. 
In this respect it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Vrest Orton, who compiled the hand-list of 
Whittier’s works for American First Editions 
(1929), had apparently never seen a copy with 
wrappers, as the book there is termed “anony¬ 
mous.” Could one ask for more decisive evidence 
of the importance of wrappers? 

Though not germane to the argument, I might 
observe that the same compiler also calls Whit¬ 
tier’s The Stranger in Lo’well (1845) “anony¬ 
mous.” But though this book carries no author’s 
name either on the wrappers or the front of the 
title-page, it does carry the author’s name on the 
copyright notice. Surely that should be consid¬ 
ered. One might as well call Holmes’s The Poet 
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at the Breakfast-Table (1872) anon 3 ntnous,forhis 
name also appears only on the copyright notice; 
and even The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
(1858) might come under the ban, for though 
Holmes signed the preface in full and his name 
is on the copyright notice, it is not on the title- 
page proper. (Curiously enough, he did put his 
name on the title-page of The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table (I860).) If one must he me¬ 
ticulous, let us refer to such books as “semi- 
anonymous.” 

Most of the wrappers of that period were not 
merely devoid of ornament, but were of a posi¬ 
tive and uninspiring plainness. But every now 
and then the publishers would go to the other 
extreme and produce wrappers with an effort at 
artistic decoration, which was sometimes quite 
successful and sometimes grotesque. The design 
on the wrappers of Longfellow’s The Belfry of 
Bruges and Other Poems (1846)—^make sure 
that the Avrapper is dated 1845—is pleasing and 
dignified, while the design on the wrappers of 
Lowell’s Conversations on Some of the Old Poets 
(1845)—an illuminated design of Gothic aspect 
—called forth from the late Mr. Everard Mey- 
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nell the witty and just remark that it looked like 
“a cross between VioUet-le-Duc and a cigar 
band.” Similar not too beautiful illuminated 
wrappers appear on the single recorded copy in 
wrappers of Whittier’s Voices of Freedom 
(1846), and on the two compilations edited by 
Longfellow, The Waif (1845) and The Estray 
(1847). It will he noted that, just as in the case 
of bindings in yellow boards, these exotic forms 
occur only at a particular period. Styles “date” 
the. outer covering of books just as they do of 
men and women. 

Certain supplements to magazines, such as 
Whitman’s Franklin Evans (1842), which ap¬ 
peared as an extra to “The New World,” and 
Cooper’s Le Mouchoir (1843), which appeared 
as an extra to “Brother Jonathan,” were first 
issued without wrappers, but were afterwards 
put into wrappers and sold as separate publica¬ 
tions. Although these last may properly be called 
second issues, they are much more valuable than 
the copies without wrappers. And, therefore, 
while strictly accurate, it is rather misleading to 
read in the authoritative bibliography of Whit¬ 
man and in the introduction to the reprint of 
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JLe Mouchoir made in 1897, that both pamphlets 
were issued without covers. A supplementary 
statement might well have been added—^indeed, 
the wording of the introduction to Le Mouchoir 
suggests that there was another form—for these 
are instances, like the wrappered copies of Leaves 
of Grass (1855), of which only three copies are 
known, in which second issues are infinitely more 
desirable than first. 

Le Mouchoir, by the way, had the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being published three times imder dif¬ 
ferent names. The full title of the first edition 
is, Le Mouchoir: An Autobiographical Ro¬ 
mance; of the first English edition, also issued in 
1843, The French Governess; or the Embroidered 
Handkerchief; and of the 1897 reprint, Auto¬ 
biography of a Pocket Handkerchief, which was 
its original title when first serialized, in “Gra¬ 
ham’s Magazine.” But with it all, the book 
seems never to have been included in any edition 
of Cooper’s novels! 

Cooper is now one of the most collected of 
American authors, and there is a crying need for 
a sound bibliography of his works. But apart 
from other problems, the compiler of that will 
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have to solve the riddle of the bindings. And 
that will make his hair turn gray. When we 
find the novels uncut in boards, as the earlier 
ones are, or cut in half-boards and cloth, or cloth 
alone, as the later, and all with labels, then we 
know where we are. But some of those earlier 
volumes so frequently turn up either in full or 
half-leather and some of the later ones either in 
paper wrappers or, bound two volumes in one, in 
half-leather or cloth, that it is positively bewil¬ 
dering. 

Were these books published simultaneously in 
various bindings or were they not? At that period 
many people had their books bound for them, 
sometimes from the imtouched sheets, but be¬ 
tween even the best of contemporary bindings 
and the publishers’ own binding, there is a great 
gulf. In the case of the full and half-leather 
bindings one might come to conclusions if one 
could gather enough copies. An exact similarity 
of material, decoration and lettering would go 
far to prove that a publisher had put them out. 
But just try to find even half a dozen leather- 
bound copies, which are ever so much commoner 
than those in boards, of such works as The Pio- 
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neers (2 vols., 1823), The Pilot (2 vols., 1823) or 
The Prairie (2 vols., 1827)! It simply can’t be 
done. And yet that is the means by which the 
question may finally be answered. 

One thing should always be remembered 
in regard to leather bindings: without proof to 
the contrary, such as complete uniformity be¬ 
tween a number of copies of the same book—a 
set of the works might have been bound uniform 
by an owner—it is unwise to accept as a pub¬ 
lisher’s binding any in which the lettering on the 
spine is not neat and even. For the publisher— 
at least, the publisher of more modern days, for 
one does not know when the practice started and 
there’s the rub as regards Cooper—^has the let¬ 
tering stamped from a properly cut brass, 
whereas a book bound specially for a client is 
usually lettered from moveable type. 

Regarding books of Cooper which appeared 
in paper wrappers —The Wing-and-Wing (2 
vols., 1842) seems to have been the first of them, 
though heaven save me from dogmatizing about 
Cooper bindings!—^was that only a subsidiary 
form to match the current cheap edition of his. 
novels or was it the real first binding? Let us 
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see what we actually know. Cooper’s publishers. 
Lea & Blanchard, started to bring out a cheap 
edition of his novels in brown paper wrappers at 
only 25 cents a volume in the early ’forties. For 
some time his fresh books were added to this edi¬ 
tion in the successive years of their publication. 
But it seems hardly probable that this type of 
binding, which made a new, full-length work by 
the most widely read of American novelists cost 
only 50 cents, was really the earliest. Surely 
they would have given at least a few months’ run 
to a more expensive form; and yet some of these 
books seem never to appear in the usual two- 
volume cloth binding. But I dare say they exist, 
and if they do I would consider them the real first 
issues. As to those books by Cooper in which 
the two volumes are sometimes bound as one, 
they would be, even if in publisher’s bindings, 
certainly no earlier than the wrappered copies. 

Whether in the case of an early American 
author, like Cooper, we can ever arrive at the 
actual facts about aU such matters is very du¬ 
bious. I can but repeat that empirical methods 
are the only ones that promise anything and that 
a patient examination of many copies may yet 
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give us the truth. But the investigation is itself 
absorbing and actual victory is not the chief re¬ 
ward. 

Of course, all these little complexities of 
bibliography which seem to multiply from day 
to day make it more and more impossible to know 
for certain every point about any American first 
edition, and practically impossible even to re¬ 
member those that we do know. Some few 
people are born with a trap-like memory, one that 
draws in facts and never lets them escape, but 
no memory is so reliable as the written word, and 
the sensible plan is to make notes as one goes 
along. A very obvious piece of advice, but sel¬ 
dom heeded if one may judge from the results. 

Why, in some individual books there are alone 
sufficient points to form a good test of memory 
and a regular lesson in applied detail. Consider 
Holmes’s most celebrated work. The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table (1858). First, the bind¬ 
ing: most copies have four circles, one under the 
other, beneath the title on the hack-strip; hut 
very early copies have one other circle, above the 
title, and copies of the later states have no circles 
at all. The binding can be found in scarlet, 
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bright green, bright blue, black, olive, or brown; 
the first three colors are very rare, and the im- 
commonness of the last three is in the order given. 
(Perhaps I may here venture to remark that 
with the possible exception of Melville’s Moby- 
Dick (1851), The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table is about the ugliest-looking book that that 
period, which delighted in ugly books, managed 
to produce. It is a masterpiece of tastelessness.) 
Next, the end-papers: both the front and rear 
end-papers must consist of advertisements, and 
moreover the advertisement on the third end¬ 
paper must be headed “Poetry and the Drama” 
and on the fourth “School Books,” and not 
“Miscellaneous” on both end-papers, as in the 
second state. In the third and later states 
the end-papers are blank. Next, the adver¬ 
tisements: there must not be a leaf of adver¬ 
tising matter following the index. Next, 
the preliminary matter: there must be an 
engraved title-page as well as a printed one. 
(We can surely omit the warning that the motto 
on the title-page must be in very small type: it 
has been going the rounds for years, but who ever 
saw a copy in which the motto-type was not 
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minute?) Next, the text: the type on page 95, 
and, indeed, throughout the work, must be 
perfect. 

So much for the ordinary edition; now for the 
edition on large paper. There were quite a num¬ 
ber of these done for Holmes’s own use, and one 
may note in passing that every known presenta¬ 
tion copy of the first edition is on large paper. 
He gave, for instance, one to every member of 
his class at Harvard (1829) who was present at 
the class di n ner on Jan. 6, 1859—twenty-nine of 
them. Although produced, like the ordinary 
copies, in 1858, they were dated 1859. Some 
examples contain the eight illustrations, some 
contain none, while the earliest examples (as 
already stated) have “Boston” on the back-strip 
and the later have “Ticknor & Co.” 

The Autocrat is one of the essential books in 
any comprehensive collection of American first 
editions, and this, taken in conjunction with the 
elaboration of its bibliography, has made it a 
regular target for the arrows of fakers and tam- 
perers. Every copy requires to be “vetted” with 
the utmost thoroughness, for many collectors are 
now in the possession of Autocrats which, if they 
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only knew it, fail dismally to live up to expecta¬ 
tions. 

An even more celebrated American book, a 
book so sought after by collectors that its first 
edition has risen in value during the last ten 
years from about $125 to about $3,500, is Whit¬ 
man’s Leaves of Grass (1855). And that is a 
book teeming with points. The very earliest 
issue, or, at any rate, the one taken as being the 
very earliest, must have gilt edges and a triple 
line in gilt around the borders of both the front 
and the back covers; the end-papers must be 
marbled; the title must be stamped in gold on 
both sides of the binding; the frontispiece must 
be on plain paper and not on India paper pressed 
on to plain. And, of course, the book must not 
contain the eight pages of “Press Notices” which 
appear, as stated in an earlier chapter, in the last 
issue of the first edition. 

From the accoxmt of these two books it may be 
judged to what an extent bindings are of biblio¬ 
graphical significance. To rebind many a book 
is, in truth, to destroy the vital evidence as to 
issue. Or what is supposed to be the vital evi¬ 
dence. For if bibliographical knowledge is for- 
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ever being slowly built up like a living coral reef, 
it is also constantly being rapidly pulled down 
like an out-of-date hotel. In other words, it is 
harder to be constructive than destructive and 
both processes are going on at the same instant. 
No sooner does one expert armounce a discovery 
than another expert not alone denounces that 
particular discovery, but the whole basis on which 
it is reared. And that is rather tiresome. All the 
same, one’s best chance of getting anywhere is to 
be positive; and I, for one, enjoy those controver¬ 
sies in which men, holding diametrically opposite 
opinions, strive toward definite results in the 
hope of confoxmding their opponents. 
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Rare books still obtainable—^Necessity for specialization—^Hints 
to collectors of moderate means—Colors of bindings—Newspapers 
and magazines—^Anonymous books and pamphlets—Sentiment in 
collecting—^English first editions, real and otherwise—Second 
editions—^Books of “association interest”—What authors to collect 
—^“One-book” authors —Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn — 
Reason for non-mention of certain rarities and common volumes— 
The true pleasure of collecting. 

Since prices began to sky-rocket many of the 
books seem to have followed them and to have 
vanished olf the face of the earth. This famine 
in the finer things and copies is what always hap¬ 
pens under these conditions. But though dealers, 
speculators and collectors have swept the market, 
the tempting values keep bringing out unex¬ 
pected rarities and one should never despair. On 
all sides we hear piteous stories of what could 
have been acquired a few years ago, but if we 
only know where to look there is plenty to acquire 
to-day. 

Plenty. Undisturbed accumulations of books, 
going back fifty to a himdred years, must be 
lying snugly in many a substantial New England 
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home, while from the curious underworld of junk 
dealers and country auctions all sorts of trea¬ 
sures continue to float to the surface. And think 
of the innumerable farmhouses where there are 
shelves of dusty volumes or even forgotten boxes 
of them in attics. One learns every now and 
then of astonishing “finds”—within the last few 
years copies of Poe’s Tamerlane (1827) and The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue (1843), which are 
about the two most valuable and desired books 
in American literature, have been unearthed 
from nowhere—and it is certain that there are 
many more to be made. But one must have 
patience. Pounce when the moment arrives, but 
wait for the moment. Around the next comer 
may lie the triumphant answer to a hope flicker¬ 
ing to extinction, and the rarest books have a 
way of turning up when least expected. 

Of course, it is painful to contemplate how 
many precious volumes get ruined before they 
are found, but what can one do? One cannot 
compel people to look after what they do not 
prize, and every neglected object disintegrates 
at last into its elements. Why, at this very m- 
stant there are probably at least a dozen mice, 
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throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, nibbling away at a dozen priceless books. 
It is inconsiderate of them, no doubt, but their 
habits are primitive (like man’s), and they will 
insist on making nests out of the nearest con¬ 
venient substance. But there is this consolation: 
that if, say, a dozen degraded mice are now doing 
their worst, there are always at least ten thou¬ 
sand public-spirited mice helping to rid the world 
of useless books. 

The collector of moderate means should never 
feel that his day is over. Bargains appear sooner 
or later, and though a hbrary composed only of 
famous first editions is a reserve for the rich, it 
is possible, with knowledge and luck, to form 
cheaply a selective library which the rich would 
covet. Moreover, there are specialized lines of 
advanced collecting which have never yet been 
adequately explored and, in consequence, never 
yet financially exploited. 

Indeed, unless one be very wealthy it is almost 
necessary to specialize nowadays. The only 
thing is to choose a branch that is not beyond 
one’s means. The rich man may collect aU the 
books of one or more authors and spend years 
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in perfecting his sets; or he may concentrate on 
the outstandiag works of the outstanding men; 
or he may indulge in “association” copies and 
autograph letters. (If I may interrupt this 
wealthy collector for a moment, let me point out 
that the “association” copy need not necessarily 
be a presentation. For example, Holmes wrote 
at the end of line 4 of page 23 of every copy of 
Mechanism in Thought and Morals ( 1871 ) 
which passed through his hands the important 
word “not,” and at line 19 of page 22 of 
every copy of the scarce pamphlet (not the 
book) Currents and Cownter-Currents in Medi¬ 
cal Science ( 1860 ) changed “wrong” to “worry¬ 
ing.” Almost every copy, also, of the special 
first issue, for the Centennial, of Whitman’s 
Tttjo Rivulets in the so-called “Author’s Edition” 
of 1876 contains, in Whitman’s writing, at line 
14 of page 47 , the word “witless” for “witness,” 
and in the second paragraph of page 60 the line 
“long long ere the Second Centennial” in place 
of the printed “When the Hundredth year of 
this Union.”) Or om* collector of means may 
specialize in ephemera and nugae, such as 
Hawthorne’s “Addresses” {Time’s Portraiture 
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(1838), The Sister Years (1839) and the re¬ 
printed Timers Portraiture (1853)) and chil¬ 
dren’s booldets {Grandfather’s Chair, Famous 
Old People and Liberty Tree (each 1841)), 
Longfellow’s private issues {The New England 
Tragedies (1868), KSramos (1877), Bayard 
Taylor (1879), etc.), Emerson’s pamphlets 
Concord Discourse (1835), Phi Beta Kappa 
Oration (1837), Divinity College Address 
(1838), etc.), Whittier’s many broadsides {Our 
Countrymen in Chains (1837), A Tract for the 
Times! A Sabbath Scene (1850), Maud Muller 
(1854), and others), and Holmes’s leaflets (To 
Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg (Berlin, 1868)' 
—^perhaps the only American first edition of this 
period printed in Germany— Harvard Son¬ 
nets (1878), James Bussell Lowell (1891), 
and innumerable others); or he may follow 
one favorite book from its very beginning 
right on, collecting it in its serial form, trac¬ 
ing its changes of text through aU the Ameri¬ 
can and English issues—^books that grew inces¬ 
santly like Bryant’s Poems and Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass are good instances—^and gath¬ 
ering foreign translations and any edited, illus- 
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trated, or finely produced examples; or he may 
even go after hooks which hover upon the bor¬ 
derland of literature—^the humorists, such as 
Artemus Ward, Bill Nye, josh Billings and 
Petroleum V. Nasby; or “Dime ^Novels”; or the 
innumerable volumes and pamphlets that deal 
with the opening up of the Far West. 

To carry out such aims with completeness is 
expensive. But, as I say, there are other and 
cheaper aims, and these may be indulged in with 
equal pleasure. The real gratification of collect¬ 
ing begins when one has mastered one’s subject 
and is hot on the trail; it sometimes finishes when 
one has achieved one’s end and spent one’s money. 
This is why so many collectors sell their libraries 
and start all over again, and this is why a man 
who may have very little spare money to lay out 
may yet have great happiness in laying it out. 

What lines suggest themselves to the poor 
man? I will mention a few. Let him, for in¬ 
stance, try to form sets of the common later 
books of such writers as Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell in all the different shades in which 
they were bound. He will fibnd that both amus¬ 
ing and, if he is that way inclmed—and most of 
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us have to justify our unnecessary expenditures 
either to ourselves or to somebody else—^prob¬ 
ably remunerative. It is true that little atten¬ 
tion so far has been paid to this aspect of 
collecting, and that only in the case of a few 
books, such as Melville’s ilfo&?/-Z)icA: (1851) and 
Holmes’s The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
(1858), do people concern themselves much 
about the color of the binding. (I have previ¬ 
ously mentioned the colors of the Autocrat, and 
will therefore add here that Moby-Dick can be 
found in blue, red, black, or gray-green). Yet 
it will probably come, and one may as well fore¬ 
stall the rush and be early in the field. 

And bibliographically speaking, these varieties, 
in given instances, may be less insignificant than 
they appear. Certainly some are scarcer than 
others, and that in itself is a collector’s justifica¬ 
tion. For instance, Lowell’s Poms (1895) 
is very common in green, less common in yellow- 
brown, and quite unusual in crimson. Similarly, 
Longfellow’s KSramos (1878) is generally 
found in terra-cotta, sometimes in green, and sel¬ 
dom in lavender-gray. Again, Whittier’s The 
Vision of Echard (1878) seems to appear more 
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often in olive-green or deep mauve than in 
terra-cotta. 

Many of the books of the ’sixties and ’seven¬ 
ties were published in cloth of at least three col¬ 
ors—^maroon, green, and terra-cotta. Typical 
examples are: Longfellow’s The Ne*oo England 
Tragedies (1868), The Divine Tragedy (.12mo 
edition, 1871), Three Books of Song (1872) 
and Aftermath (1873) ; Whittier’s Among the 
Hills (1869), Miriam (1871), The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Pilgrim (1872) and Hazel-Blossoms 
(1875) ; Lowell’s The Biglow Payers. Second 
Series (1867) and Under the Willows (1869). 
It is not so very difficult or so very expensive 
to make up such runs, though it tends to become 
more difficult and, perhaps, more expensive 
all the tune. But some, if not all, of these same 
hooks were also issued in four, if not five, shades, 
and these other shades are rare. Search for the 
hooks in brick or in a kind of putty; if you find 
them—and I do not say that they are all to be 
found thus—^you have minor rarities. 

It may be supposed, indeed, that nobody 
knows for sure in how many colors some of those 
Nineteenth Century American books appeared. 
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Longfellow’s The Hanging of the Crane (8vo 
edition, 1875) can certainly be picked up in olive, 
blue, terra-cotta, and green; Lowell’s Three Me¬ 
morial Poems (1877) in lavender, blue, terra¬ 
cotta, and green; and Whittier’s The King^s 
Missive (1881) in puce, blue, brown, and gray— 
and maybe these numbers could be doubled. 
And other writers, such as Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Bryant, Melville and Holmes, also saw many of 
their books given out to the public in a range of 
colors that must have made them rub their eyes. 

The whole thing, as I stated previously, was 
an advertising device. But the collector is not 
concerned with motives, only with results—and 
the result here is rather odd. As to its being 
trivial: yes, certainly it is trivial. But book-col¬ 
lecting even in its most exalted phases does not 
touch upon the Eternal Verities, and the degrees 
of its xmimportance are relative to the point of 
view. Au fond it is unimportant in every phase, 
for its only true significance is, so to speak, the 
by-product of its power to please and interest 
a number of inoffensive people. 

Another form of collecting, at once inex¬ 
pensive and fascinating, is to gather the newspa- 
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pers and magazines in which so much of the 
work of the classic American authors first ap¬ 
peared. The output of these writers was vol¬ 
uminous and constant, and the periodicals of the 
time bear full witness to their industry. Whit¬ 
tier alone contributed to the press on something 
like three hundred occasions between 1828 and 
1838; see the monograph of Frances Mary 
Pray, published only this year, A Stiidy of 
Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet^ 1825-1835, 
which lists over 160 poems (there were even 
more) for a part of the period. The great 
mass of these contributions has not been re¬ 
printed—and no wonder! As for a genius like 
Poe, he relied for his very living on the pathet¬ 
ically low payments of editors. But they all 
wrote for the magazines. Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Holmes—^how he wrote!—all of them, 
and much of their work has never been disin¬ 
terred. Much, in all probability, has never even 
been discovered, and there is here a golden op- 
porttmity for the student-collector. 

It has often been pointed out that if book-col¬ 
lectors were more logical—^but who really gov¬ 
erns his life on logic, anyhow?—^there would be 
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a scramble for the periodicals ia which famous 
works were first issued. For these, beyond ques¬ 
tion, are the first editions. But the demand for 
them, though not very keen, is increasing, and 
will increase still more as their bibliographical 
and textual significance is better appreciated. 
In any case, they have a romantic appeal of their 
own. The man of moderate means could do worse 
than devote his energy to this branch of collect¬ 
ing. For while it is true that complete runs 
of some magazines and papers, like “The Pio¬ 
neer” or “The Southern Literary Messenger,” 
are very scarce and valuable, yet it is frequently 
possible to pick up odd numbers of even the 
rarest of them, which, as far as their contents 
are concerned, are complete entities. The River¬ 
side bibliographies of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Holmes and Lowell, though mediocre 
as to the description of books, are on the whole 
excellent as to periodical publication; and armed 
with these works the collector will know to a 
large extent what to search for. 

It is an inexhaustible pursuit. And it has its 
moments of particular triumph. Who would not 
be thrilled at finding “The New England Maga- 
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zine” for November, 1831, and February, 1832, 
containing the tentative beginnings of the Auto¬ 
crat; or “The Knickerbocker Magazine” for 
May, 1839, containing J. N. Reynolds’s “Mocha- 
Dick or the White Whale of the Pacific,” which 
obviously suggested both a subject and a title to 
Melville; or “The American Anti-Slavery Alma¬ 
nac,” for 1847 (though this is scarcely to be 
claimed as a periodical) with the first mention of 
Hosea Biglow; or “The Atlantic Monthly” for 
November, 1857, which on one page gives us the 
first printing of Emerson’s “Brahma,” not re¬ 
printed till it appeared in his volume of poems, 
May-Day (1867), and of the opening sentences 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table in the 
form in which we know it; or “The Atlantic 
Monthly” for February, 1862, with the first 
printing to Julia Ward Howe’s poem, “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” which is so absolutely 
unobtainable in the obscure pamphlet of 1862 
which first sheltered it afterwards that most 
people believe that its appearance in her Later 
Lyrics (1866) was its initial printing in a book. 
And there is something strangely moving when, 
in the act of turning the pages of old publica- 
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tions like “The Yankee,” “The New Mirror,” 
or “Godey’s Magaadne,” one lights upon poems 
or stories by Poe. His restless and enig¬ 
matic spirit seems to rise before one as in the 
flesh, and the darkness shrouding the past is 
suddenly lifted. Such is the influence of a con¬ 
temporary record, however wretched the type 
and inferior the paper! 

Wide knowledge counteracts narrow means, 
and to the collector who knows his subject oppor¬ 
tunities are bound to occur. (If I have made this 
remark before it does no harm to repeat it.) 
Rare issues, in relation to their number, are just 
as frequently sold in error for common issues, as 
common are for rare; and if the sellers, making 
their own prices, do not know their business, that 
is their lookout. It is one thing to offer an igno¬ 
rant person a ridiculous figure, it is another thing 
to accept the figure which a person who ought 
to know chooses to ask. 

Again, there are many anonymous books and 
pamphlets by American writers, and not all of 
them are familiax even to the average dealer. Of 
course, nobody but a modern Candide expects to 
pick up a copy of Bryant’s The Embargo, 
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or Sketches of the Times (1808), or Cooper’s 
first novel Precaution (2 vols., 1820), or Haw¬ 
thorne’s Fanshawe (1828), just because they 
are anon3ntnous, but there are other anony¬ 
mous works, valuable but more obscure, which 
are not beyond hope. To give a list would 
be rather like requesting the horse to leave 
the stable before one closes the door, but a 
great deal of the knowledge is scattered here and 
there and can be gained by the usual methods. 
A great deal, but not all. One of the charms of 
anonymous literature is the possibility of fresh 
discoveries. How many people, for instance, 
know that the anonymous pamphlet Illustrations 
of the Athenceum Gallery of Paintings (1830) 
may be called Holmes’s first book, since out of its 
18 poems, 10 are by him? The fact has been 
spread before them for years—^first in that use¬ 
ful compilation of the industrious Rufus W. 
Griswold, Poets and Poetry of America (1842), 
which was copied in the prefatory matter to 
Holmes’s Poems (London, 1846), although the 
date is given as 1831 instead of 1830—and yet 
the pamphlet has been absent from all the well- 
known collections except that of Chamberlain, 
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whose copy, with fitting propriety, went to fill 
what had hitherto been a gap in the shelves 
of the very Boston Athenseum whose “Gallery” 
it portrayed. Surely The Harbinger (1833) — 
also anonymous—in which Holmes wrote 17 
poems out of 53, ought definitely to be dethroned 
as his first work. 

The man who would be successful in book-col¬ 
lecting, as in other pursuits, must cease to be an 
amateur. He must first choose his field, accord¬ 
ing to his inclinations and his pocket, and in that 
field he must match his learning with the authori¬ 
ties and be able to stand on his own feet. Then, 
indeed, he is entitled to expect his share of good 
fortime; a thing, after all, which has much more 
to do with one’s self than with mere luck. 

Sentiment is one of the principal factors of 
book-collecting and must not be underestimated. 
Rare volumes, like Longfellow’s Voices of the 
Night (1839) and Ballads and Other Poems 
(1842), will always be increasingly wanted, for 
the first contains such poems as “The Reaper 
and the Flowers,” “A Psahn of Life” and 
“Hymn to the Night,” and the second such 
poems as “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The 
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Village Blacksmith” and “Excelsior.” So, too, 
will Hohnes’s Poems (1836) on account of “Old 
Ironsides” and “The Last Leaf,” and Bryant’s 
Poems (1821) on account of “Thanatopsis.” 
And even relatively common books, like Whit¬ 
tier’s The Panorama (1856) and In War Time 
(1864), tend to rise in value, because the one 
prints “The Barefoot Boy” and the other re¬ 
counts the heroism of that mythical old lady, 
Barbara Frietchie. There are many such in¬ 
stances, and the collector with prescience can 
take the hint. And why is it that Longfellow’s 
The Golden Legend (185,1) is worth only about 
$20.00, while the first issue (or edition) of his 
Hiatvatha (1855) is worth about $150.00? The 
answer is in the subject: the theme of the first is 
foreign and of the second American. 

A like sentiment makes the collector prefer 
the first American edition of an American book 
even when the English edition precedes it. (In¬ 
cidentally, in similar circumstances, he prefers 
the first English edition of an English book.) 
Take an instance: Melville’s most memorable 
work, Moby-Dick (1851), was not only pub¬ 
lished imder a different name in England, The 
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Whale (3 vols., 1851), but it was actually pub¬ 
lished earlier there than in the United States 
and is a much rarer book. Again going for our 
evidence to that well of information, the con¬ 
temporary magazine, we find in “Harper’s” for 
October, 1851, as a note to the title “The Town- 
Ho’s Story” (the only portion of Mdby-Dick 
published in magazine form) the following: 
“From The Whale. The title of a new work 
by Mr. Melville, in the press of Harper and 
Brothers, and now publishing in London by Mr. 
Bentley.” It is interesting to observe that the 
rather haimting title, Moby-Dick, was appar¬ 
ently a last-minute inspiration. But though 
The Whale is valuable, for Melville and Poe are 
the two American authors whose first English 
editions are seriously collected, it is scarcely as 
valuable as the American edition. It lacks the 
appeal of sentiment. 

With regard to Poe, even his commoner books 
are so scarce in the American editions that one 
may be thankful to find such works as Arthur 
Gordon Pym (1888), The Baven (1845) and 
Tales (1845) in the English editions of the same 
dates, although, of course, their value is not com- 
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mensurate. Still it is distinctly high, and when we 
recollect that the second and third book are but 
the American sheets with English title-pages 
and binding, and that the text of the first book 
is considerably different from the text of the 
American edition—for example, Pym’s diary 
ends on March 21 in the English edition and on 
March 22 in the American—^we see that that 
value is justifiable, even apart from the special 
magic of Poe’s name. It should be noted, by 
the way, that there was another English edition 
of the Tales in 1846, which has nothing, save the 
date, to show that it is not the first English 
edition. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this rule 
of preference for the American printing. Many 
a collector would rather have the English edi¬ 
tion of Bryant’s Poems (.1832) than the Ameri¬ 
can edition, but then the English edition was 
edited by Washington Irving and so is of double 
significance. Again, a collector would probably 
have to pay more for the English edition, 
known as Transformation (3 vols., 1860), than 
for the American edition of Hawthorne’s The 
Marble Faun (2 vols., 1860), but that is due to 
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the ciraiulative influence of four factors: that 
three-volume novels are much collected, that the 
English edition is much scarcer than the Ameri¬ 
can, that it has a different title, and that the 
American edition was set up from the English 
proof-sheets. (In the American edition, by the 
way, the first issue of the second voltime has 284 
pages, the second 288 ; similarly the third volume 
of the English edition was first published with 
285 pages, and, finally, after readers had de¬ 
manded a “Conclusion,” with 292 pages.) 

And naturally when the first English edition 
is the only first edition, as with Poe’s Mesmer¬ 
ism, in Articuh Mortis (1846), Hawthorne’s 
Pansie: A Fragment (1864) —this booklet was 
a double piracy, for not only was the Haw¬ 
thorne material unauthorized, but the pub¬ 
lishers reprinted without permission, as an in¬ 
troduction, Holmes’s essay on Hawthorne that 
had appeared in “The Atlantic Monthly” for 
July, 1864 — The Early Poems of Henry Wads¬ 
worth Longfellow (1878), Lowell’s On Democ¬ 
racy (1884) —^but why labor the obvious? 

And yet with all this I believe that the Ameri¬ 
can visitor to England might put in lucrative 
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hours searching for the first English editions of 
outstanding American books. Let him especially 
keep his eye open for such books actually car¬ 
rying earlier dates than do the American first 
editions of them. It is very probable that he 
may thus make interesting discoveries, as may 
well be assumed when I mention that the first 
English editions of books as well-known as 
Cooper’s The Med Mover and The Water Witch, 
Hawthorne’s The Snow Image and Passages 
from the French and Italian Note-Books, Mark 
Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper and Ad¬ 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, and Holmes’s 
Over the Teacups are all dated one year earlier 
(1827, 1830, 1851, 1871, 1881, 1884 and 1890, 
respectively) than are the first American edi¬ 
tions. The books were published simultaneously 
in each coimtry, in the latter months of the 
year. American custom, however, then dictated 
that the literary Christmas present should 
have a fictitious freshness even into the New 
Year, and therefore post-dated its title-page; 
England, more honest as to title-pages, stuck 
to the true date of publication. But, of course, 
sentiment often triumphs over logic, and col- 
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lectors will always hanker after the earliest- 
dated editions. 

An absolutely correct instance of earlier 
English publication is presented by Lowell’s 
Biglow Papers. Second Series, which appeared 
three times in England prior to its appear¬ 
ance in America in 1867. It was first published 
in London in three little volumes in 1862, and 
again in one volume in 1864 and 1865, each 
printing adding matter not in the previous edi¬ 
tions. The three thin wrappered pamphlets— 
they are little more—of 1862 are among the prizes 
of American first editions of this period; and ob¬ 
viously these particular waifs are far more apt 
to lurk on the other side. I may add that 
the 1864 volimie, also, is no small acquisition—it 
consists of the 1862 sheets, minus the three orig¬ 
inal title-pages and plus a new general title- 
page and contents leaf, and with 13 added pages 
at the end. And, as happens with such malig¬ 
nant persistency among books by American 
authors that are rare enough in any shape, this 
1864 volume is foimd in two issues, the first with 
an imprint on pages 52 and 90, and the second 
without such imprint. 
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A similar instance occurs in Emerson. His 
Nature; Addresses and Lectures (1849) is of im¬ 
portance to collectors as the first gathering into 
book form of those orations between 1837 and 
1844 which so greatly stimulated American 
thought and, as I have stated, are so difficult to 
obtain in their original separate wrappered print¬ 
ings. But it is not generally known that 
the collection really appeared first in England, 
under the title Nature: an Essay. To which is 
Added, Orations, Lectures and Addresses 
(1845). The English edition omits three 
minor addresses, which had no separate existence 
in wrappers, and are printed in the 1849 edition, 
hut includes all the m.ore famous ones. 

Furthermore, some English first editions of 
American books have unique points of sentiment 
and interest about them. Read, for example, 
this pathetic “Notice” which is printed on the 
wrapper of the first English edition, 1858, o£ 
Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858) 

“In order to protect this volume from the 
fate of previous American publications, viz., an 
instant appropriation on the part of an unlim- 
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ited number of English publishers, a small but 
sufficient portion of the contents has been con¬ 
tributed by an English writer. Any publisher, 
therefore, who reprints this book without the 
consent of the Author, will render himself 
liable to the penalties attendant on a wilful 
infringement of copyright.” 

Pathetic, indeed, and rather futile, for presum¬ 
ably that “unlimited number” of piratically- 
minded English publishers could have got 
roimd the difficulty in due course by sending 
to the United States for copies not containing 
the “small but sufficient portion” added by their 
anonymous fellow-countryman. 

Another English edition of an American book 
which prints an arresting note by the English 
publisher is Holmes’s Poems (1846). This was 
the only volume of the Autocrat’s poems to ap¬ 
pear between the American editions of 1836 and 
1849, and it has nine poems not in the volume 
of 1836. Thus it takes rank as a real first edi¬ 
tion. The note reads— 

“This volume contains all of Dr. Holmes’s 
poems published in the last Boston edition. 
Those which follow ‘The Hot Season,’ on 
page 141, are here collected for the first time 
from Magazines and other sources, available 
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to the English Editor; who has also added a 
short Memoir of the Author from Griswold’s 
Poets and Poetry of America." 

But there is another point of interest about this 
volume which should make it particularly dear 
to the American collector. Some of the sheets 
were evidently sent over to be bound in Amer¬ 
ica, for the copy I am holding in my hands, 
although printed in London (as described on the 
back of the title-page and on the back of the last 
page of the text), contains a four-page list of 
Ticknor & Company’s advertisements dated Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1846. This list is headed “Boston” 
and is entirely American in its mention of dollars 
and cents. The volume has also a little book- 
label on the inside of the cover, which reads 
“Sold by Ticknor & Co., 135 Washington St., 
Boston.” Furthermore, its binding of brown 
boards and paper label on the very top of the 
spine is absolutely typical of American books of 
that period, although, with that exasperating 
irrelevancy which so often mars the neatness of 
a bibliographical demonstration, the label carries 
a price in shillings. How the English edition 
for the English market was bound I cannot say, 
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as the copy at the British Museum has been 
rebound; but in its American dress Holmes’s 
Poems of 1846 in boards is to most outward 
seeming an American book. And, curiously 
enough, when bound in cloth the book carries 
“Ticknor & Co.” at the base of the spine, but the 
so-called “presentation” binding, from precisely 
the same die but much begilded, reads “Lon¬ 
don.” 

Again, since Americans collect such books as 
Holmes’s The One Hoss Shay (1892) and Dor¬ 
othy Q (1893), although they are not first edi¬ 
tions, on accormt of Howard Pyle’s illustrations, 
why should not sentiment also lead them to col¬ 
lect those many different volumes of Longfellow 
reprinted in England during the ’fifties which 
were illustrated by that charming and accom¬ 
plished artist, Birket Foster? 

In truth, up to a point all such volumes are 
wanted, and though the collector may be asked 
high prices for some of them, he may get them 
for next to nothing. England, it can be said, 
used even to be a happy hunting ground for the 
first American editions of famous American 
authors—most of the New England writers had 
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many English friends and affinities—^but those 
days are practically over. The English book¬ 
sellers have grown pretty wide-awake, and when 
they are not sure of a price they frequently err 
in the wrong direction. However, England, too, 
can still produce its American bargains. The 
other day I bought in a London bookshop an 
uncut copy in unlettered wrappers—^the only 
copy in this precise state I have either seen or 
heard of—of Lowell’s Biglow Papers (1848) for 
a sum which might drive an envious man to de¬ 
spair. This copy, which contains several more 
blank leaves than do the copies in cloth, was pre¬ 
sumably sent over there with the idea of finding 
a publisher or getting a review. It has now 
returned whence it came and its long oblivion 
is over. 

A variety of reasons, also, of which sentiment 
is by no means the least, frequently directs the 
collector to the second edition of many of the 
works we are discussing. For one thing, the first 
edition may be absolutely imattainable. Many a 
book-lover is contented with Bryant’s The Em¬ 
bargo (1809), knowing well that he will prob¬ 
ably never set eye on the first edition of 1808, 
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much less possess it. If he cannot discover 
Holmes’s pamphlet The Contagiousness of 
Puerperal Fever (1843), he finds comfort in 
Puerperal Fever, as a Private Pestilence 
(1855), which prints the earlier essay, with many 
added pages of matured reflection. His set of 
Irving’s Salmagundi (1807-8) is not disfigured 
because one or two of the numbers have “Sec¬ 
ond Edition” at the top of the first page, for he 
knows better than to seek the impossible. Mel¬ 
ville’s Typee (1846) is now so scarce that he 
ran take pride in the “Revised Edition” of the 
same year. Whittier’s Justice and Expediency 
(1833) marks the turning-point in the poet’s 
life, and therefore must be in his collection; but 
where there are only two copies known in private 
hands of the first edition, printed at Haverhill, 
the immediate New York reprint of the same 
year, by the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
will sufiice. This New York reprint, by the 
way, comes in two forms, the one ending in a 
poem entitled “Decision,” the other in an an¬ 
nouncement of “The Emancipator.” It is prac¬ 
tically certain that the “poem” form is the 
earlier; it contains Whittier’s name in heavier 
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type on the title-page, misplaces two pages of 
text, and has misprints on pages 56 and 58 —all 
of which are corrected in the “Emancipator” 
form. 

Again, a second edition may hare some pe¬ 
culiar relation to the author’s life or work which 
gives it value to the collector. There is no par¬ 
ticular thrill to be derived from the contents of 
Longfellow’s Elements of French Grammar .. . 
Second Edition (1831), hut it happens to be 
the first book carrying his name on a title-page, 
and is therefore desirable. (The second edition 
of Bryant’s The Embargo (1809) is also the first 
work bearing his name.) There is a distinct 
thrill, however, from the second edition, ia 1862, 
of Thoreau’s A Week on the Concord and Mer¬ 
rimack Rivers. (I have previously discussed 
whether this be not in truth a second issue.) 
Its owner is handling one of the 705 copies of 
the 1849 first edition which, instead of being sold 
to the trade, were returned to Thoreau, and were 
in his possession tUl he died—stored in his home 
and possibly touched by him. 

Fmally, the second edition may contam so 
much added matter as to rank, ia effect, as a first 
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edition. Well-known examples are Longfellow’s 
Outre-Mer (2 vols., 1835) and Hawthorne’s 
Tmce-Told Tales (2 vols., 1842), in both of 
which the entire second volume is new, contain¬ 
ing sketches and stories not foimd in the first 
editions of 1833-4 and 1837, respectively. The 
clearest case, however, is the second edition of 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass (1856), a book 
whose real scarcity, in anything approach¬ 
ing good condition, has only lately been appre¬ 
ciated. This second edition has more than 
twice as much material as the sought-after first 
edition of 1855, some 20 poems being first 
printed here. But this is not all. On July 21, 
1855, Emerson, having just read Leaves of 
Grass, had written to Whitman his famous 
letter—^probably the most enthusiastic letter of 
appreciation one genius ever wrote to another— 
with its prophetic sentence: “I greet you at the 
beginning of a great career.” Whitman, either 
in 1855 or in 1856, struck off the letter as a broad¬ 
side; two copies survive. But he did not stop 
there: blazoned at the foot of the back-strip of 
this second edition, crowding out any pub¬ 
lisher’s imprint, appear the same words, in gilt, 
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“I greet you at the beginning of a great career. 
R. W. Emerson.” It is stated that Emerson 
was not so pleased with this second edition. 
(And why the bibliographical fuss about the 
leaf of advertisement in this book? Is it ever 
not present?) 

The man with little money at his disposal can 
hardly hope to acquire volumes inscribed by their 
authors, or letters from them dealing with their 
work. Still less can he hope to acquire, as my 
friend, Mr. W. T. H. Howe, did at the Wakeman 
sale so recently as 1924, presentation copies 
galore of their rarest books from famous Ameri¬ 
can authors to famous American authors. That 
was the chance of a lifetime, and looking back it 
is difficult to believe that only one man had the 
vision to grasp it in a large way. In the light 
of to-day the prices were quite negligible, as may 
be judged from the fact that the sensation of the 
sale was the unheard-of bid of $4,200 for the 
copy of The Baven (1845) presented by Poe to 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett [Browning], to whom 
the volume was dedicated. (See the frontis¬ 
piece.) Mr. Howe told me that several people 
informed him that he must have been “crazy” to 
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pay such a price for the volume; but as he has 
since been vainly olfered $25,000 for it, the laugh 
remains with him. 

No, the ordinary collector cannot hope to 
acquire such things, and I feel rather apolo¬ 
getic at this “Wakeman interlude.” Still it 
is sometimes pleasant to recall the past and it 
gives one moreover an opportunity to moralize. 
But if great treasures are beyond him, yet he can 
acquire volumes of some “association interest”— 
what a quaint expression that is!—by picking up 
books that once belonged to renowned collectors 
and by buying short notes by writers like Long¬ 
fellow and Holmes, whose fecundity as corre¬ 
spondents was almost alarming. All this can be 
done at trifling outlay. And remember that, 
though the briefest letter by Hawthorne will 
cost much, yet a customs-house document signed 
by him at Salem, of which hundreds exist, will 
cost little—^and yet is the ideal adornment for The 
Scarlet Letter (1850). Again, volumes with the 
book-plate or book-label of such collectors as 
Holden, Wallace, Maier, Chamberlain and 
Wakeman are quite common—I bought for a 
mere song, the one from a book-seller, the other 
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at auction, the two rare editions of ,1864 and 
1869 of Bryant’s Hymns (both editions are im- 
dated, and the only textual difference between 
them is a few altered words on page 9), each con¬ 
taining the J. C. Chamberlain book-plate; and 
such happy coincidences whet the appetite—^while 
the more colorless letters of several distinguished 
American authors can be had in cheap abun¬ 
dance, though when placed at the beginning of 
volumes by them of the same date they add de¬ 
cidedly to their interest. 

One might link up to this branch of collecting 
the acquisition of books from the libraries of 
American authors. Most of those libraries have 
been dispersed, with the exception of that belong¬ 
ing to Holmes, which his son, the aged Justice 
of the Supreme Court, keeps intact with filial 
piety, and it is not difficult to acquire cheaply 
volumes of more or less obscurity containing sig¬ 
natures of celebrities or presentation inscriptions 
to them couched in flattering terms. Sometimes 
the volumes may even be annotated, and Mark 
Twain, in particular, delighted to scrawl witty 
remarks on the margins. 

To sense the trend of the times and to foresee 
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the future is the greatest help of all to the col¬ 
lector who must count his dollars. Startling 
bargains depend nine times out of ten on judg¬ 
ing correctly what will have happened a year 
from now, and on feeling that something im¬ 
ponderable in the atmosphere which tells of 
change. The collecting flair is a mixture of 
developed instinct and critical perception. It is 
a very useful thing to possess, because, though a 
man may have no intention of selling his books 
however high they go, he certainly does want to 
buy them as cheap as he can. In connection with 
this it must never be forgotten that no author is 
going to be collected for long who is not either 
an original creator or in some special way rep¬ 
resentative. Throughout these pages I have 
carefully avoided the temptation to indulge in 
criticism, for that is not my province, yet the 
point will be made clearer if we now consider 
some examples from the past. 

Genius speaks for itself, and the high and indi¬ 
vidual gifts of writers like Poe, Hawthorne, 
Melville and Whitman would be unmistakable 
anywhere and would give them a position in any 
coimtry. With men of that stature the problem 
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resolves itself readily, for we do not need to look 
for secondary reasons. It is when we come to 
less remarkable figures that we have to analyze 
the cause of their lasting popularity. Why, for 
instance, are the first editions of Charles Brock- 
den Brown’s novels —Wieland (1798), Ormond 
(1799), and Edgar Huntley (3 vols., 1801) are 
typical examples—to-day so eagerly sought 
for? By almost general consent they are 
appallingly bad, but then Brown was the first 
American novelist and the curiosity about him 
is historical rather than literary. James Feni- 
more Cooper, on the other hand, is a capital 
story-teller, despite an irresistible tendency to 
make his Indians and frontiersmen speak with 
the stilted grandiloquence of a debating club, but 
his true fame is bound up with his central theme 
—^the last stand of the Bed Men in the East, 
the picture of a primitive life that has gone for 
ever. Then there are the poets. Neither Long¬ 
fellow nor Whittier was even a good poet as 
judged by the standards of the grand manner, 
but their national popularity has to do with 
something other than aesthetics. Longfellow’s 
mellifluous verses touched a familiar chord of 
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sentiment in a million American homes, and, by 
repetition and because of their simple rhythm, his 
most popular lines have achieved the influence of 
an institution. As to Whittier, he so typifies the 
old New England that his unaffected writings 
seem almost autochthonous and have given him 
a place apart in the instinctive conscience of the 
American people. 

And so we might go on from writer to writer, 
seeking the explanation of an appeal which is not 
fully apparent from a mere perusal of their 
works. Of course, it could be argued that when¬ 
ever an author is collected a reason for it can 
readily be found, but that does not invalidate my 
original contention. Nobody is collected for any 
length of time without some good cause, and the 
prophet must look behind the mask and discover 
whether there be such a cause. 

Which brings us to the question, who are the 
best authors to collect? I am not talking about 
the moderns, whose names are on everybody’s 
lips, or even about the semi-moderns, such as Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Ambrose Bierce, Stephen Crane, Lafcadio 
Hearn and O. Henry—^these fall outside of the 
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limits I have set myself—I am talking about the 
writers of that earlier age I have been discussing 
all along. Poe, of course, comes first, but as the 
rarer Poes are impossible, he may be omitted. 
To think of collecting Poe complete gives one 
as dream-like a sensation as to read him. But it 
is safe to collect everything, in fine state, of 
Irving, Cooper and Melville, while even the later 
books of Hawthorne and Thoreau are rising in 
value. With Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier 
and Holmes one should he more selective, while 
it is approximately accurate to say that Bryant 
is losing favor and Lowell gaining it. As to 
Whitman, it seems probable that the later edi¬ 
tions also of Leaves of Grass will be more and 
more sought after. 

This discussion has taken on a financial bias, 
and in this respect it is worth while noting that 
the very expensive books are probably the most 
satisfactory investments of all. They have gained 
an undisputed place as key-hooks in American 
literature, and thus they weather changes of 
fashion and are increasingly desired as the years 
go on. Eadi one of the authors I have men¬ 
tioned has several such hooks to his credit, hut 
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there are other authors of the period who wrote 
at least one hook that has made them famous. 
These “one-book” authors were usually ex¬ 
tremely prolific, but when one thinks of such 
names as Dana, Ik Marvel, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Edward Everett Hale, Leland, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Aldrich, Stockton, Lew Wallace, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and Howells, one thinks 
immediately of T’tao Years Before the Mast 
( 1840 ), Reveries of a Bachelor ( 1850 ), Uncle 
To'ni’s Cabin (2 vols., 1852 ), The Man 'without 
a Country ( 1865 ), Hans Breitmannfs Party 
( 1868 ), Little Women (2 parts, 1868 - 9 ), The 
Story of a Bad Boy ( 1870 ), Rudder Grange 
(1879) , Ben-Hur ( 1880 ), Uncle Remus ( 1881 ), 
and The Rise of Silas Lapham ( 1885 ). And 
these books, too, are safe purchases, because the 
reason of their popularity is bound up with 
some powerful sentiment in the public mind that 
has made them stand out prominently from the 
other productions of their authors. Time win¬ 
nows and sifts, and most writers are not even 
remembered by one book. And so much the 
better, as a rule. 

One of the most American of all writers, whose 
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creative genius seems all the more startling 
through its lack of self-criticism, was Mark 
Twain. His works are now in that interesting 
bibliographical stage where the points are being 
hotly disputed. As far as one can make out, the 
first issue of the first edition of The Adventures 
of Tom Swayyer (1876) must have the following: 
8 preliminary leaves instead of 6 as in the second 
issue, the versos of the half-title and the preface 
blank, perfect type at the foot of the first page 
of text, and a thinner and more highly calen¬ 
dered paper than in the second issue. The first 
issue of Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
(1885) appears to be even more complex; the 
last numeral on page 155 is either missing or in 
a different font—^it is said that if a copy could 
be found with the “5” of the same font as the 
“15” that would be the first issue, provided the 
other points were present—^page 283 is pasted in 
on a stub, the illustration, “Him and another 
man,” is announced in the list of contents as on 
page 88 and not as on page 87, and there is a mis¬ 
print “was” for “saw” online 23 of page 57. Curi¬ 
ously enough, both of these books were first pub¬ 
lished in England, the interval being six months 
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for Tom Sawyer and a mere three days for 
Huckleberry Finn; these three days, however, 
came in December, 1884, and the title-page of the 
American book was post-dated 1885 in accordance 
with the usual custom of that period. The 1884 on 
the title-page of the English Huckleberry Finn is 
therefore a true date, but the collector should not 
be misled by it—that is, unless he is interested 
in that three-days’ priority. And so the fact 
emerges that, while a difference of dates may 
signify nothing, a similarity of dates may conceal 
a difference. 

I have given these details of those two Mark 
Twain books because, in their probable lack of 
finality, they suggest a line of research to the 
collector. In a year or so all sorts of new points, 
not merely to do with Mark Twain’s books but 
with those of earlier writers supposed to be finally 
settled, will assuredly be discovered. Without 
doubt some discoveries of this sort are being 
made even as this book goes through the press. 
And all new discoveries mean new adjustments, 
and many new adjustments mean new values. 
Research has its material compensations, quite 
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apart from the exhilaration of making biblio¬ 
graphical history. 

Within the narrow limits of my plan I have 
now covered, or, rather, skimmed over, the sub¬ 
ject of collecting American first editions. I say 
“narrow limits” advisedly, because even within 
the period I have chosen there are many other 
figures I might have touched on, figures like 
Simms, Bayard Taylor, Willis, Motley and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, to name only a few, and because 
even with the authors I have written about I 
have omitted to discuss, in nearly every case, 
some of their rarest productions. It may well 
seem bizarre that in a work of this sort there 
should hitherto have been no faintest mention of 
such rarities as Irving’s A History of New 
York (2 vols., 1809), Bryant’s An Oration^ De¬ 
livered at Stochhridge, July 4th, 1820 (1820), 
Cooper’s The Spy (2 vols., 1821), Emerson’s 
Letter from the Rev. R. TV. Emerson, to the 
Second Church and Society (1832), Whittier’s 
The Song of the Vermonters (1833) —of which 
there are two issues, the first a folio broadside, 
and the second a four-page quarto—Haw- 
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thorne’s Peter Parley"s Universal History (2 
vols., 1837), Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque (2 vols., 1840), Holmes’s Songs of 
The Class of MDCCCXXIX (1854), Long¬ 
fellow’s Noel (1864), Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode (1865), Wliitman’s Memoranda during the 
War (1875-6), MelviUe’s CUret (2 vols., 1876) 
—although decidedly rare, these two volumes of 
Melville’s poetry are by no means so scarce as his 
JohnMarr (1888) and Timoleon (1891), of both 
of which only 25 copies were printed; but then 
they are mere booklets, while, moreover, Clarel 
is peculiarly interesting (from a collector’s 
angle) on account of the variety of its bright 
cloth bindings—^and Mark Twain’s 1601 (1882), 
of the original of which only three copies appear 
to be known, though no book has been more 
piratically reprinted, one suspects with the au¬ 
thor’s whole-hearted approval. 

Were it not for the cumbrous, and even fright¬ 
ful, length of the last sentence, I would have liked 
to add to it various other works which, for sheer 
rarity, can scarcely be matched. Without launch¬ 
ing into another expansive list, there occur to my 
mind such impossible trifles as Bryant’s Popular 
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Considerations on Homoeopathia (1841), Whit¬ 
tier’s The Sycamores (1857), and Lowell’s 
Mason and Slidell: A Yankee Idyll (1862)—but 
let us forbear; after all, the purpose of this work 
is not to excite vain envy, but to encourage rea¬ 
sonable hope. Speaking broadly, the more in¬ 
accessible a volume is, the less object had I in 
writing about it; although, of course, I have en¬ 
deavored to give a survey of the whole field. This 
is a guide to collecting, not a complete list of 
books to be collected, and there are numerous pro¬ 
ductions, both scarce and common, which have 
received no notice. 

For example, I have mentioned some of the 
great rarities which I have neglected to dis¬ 
cuss ; but the observing reader will similarly note 
a failure to mention such more ordinary books 
as Bryant’s Letters of a Traveller (1850); 
Cooper’s The Heidenmauer (2 vols., 1832), The 
Monikins (2 vols., 1835), (although no book 
of Cooper’s is easily come by in good condition); 
Yxae.xsovLS Sodety and Solitude (1870) and Let¬ 
ters and Social Aims (1876); Hawthorne’s 
The Blithedale Romance (1852); Holmes’s per¬ 
haps deservedly neglected The Guardian Angel 
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(1867) and certainly undeservedly neglected 
Songs of Many Seasons (1875); Irving’s 
Wolf erf s Boost (1855) and The Life of 
Washington (5 vols., 1855-9); Longfellow’s 
Ultima Thule (1880) and In the Harbor 
(1882); Lowell’s Among My Books (1870); 
Melville’s Bedhurn (1849) and The Piazza Tales 
(1856)—^but aU first editions of Melville are 
pretty scarce; Thoreau’s A Yankee in Canada 
(1866); Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court (1889), Personal Becol- 
lections of Joan of Arc (1896), and many 
others; Whitman’s Specimen Days and Collect 
(1882-3) and November Boughs (1888); and 
Whittier’s The Chapel of the Hermits (1853), 
and Literary Becreations and Miscellanies 
(1854). The list, unlike most statements of 
this sort, could in truth be greatly prolonged. 
The reason for the omission of these, and other, 
books is in some cases lack of knowledge, in other 
cases because their bibliography presents, so far 
as is yet known, neither snare nor problem, and 
in other cases, again, because they do not fit into 
any particular corner of my plan. One cannot 
deal with every book; my work, I emphasize, is 
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not a catalogue; it only aims to point out gins 
for the ignorant and prizes for the initiate. 

But though the limitations of the work are 
inherent in its scope, I trust that in what I have 
done I have demonstrated both the pitfalls and 
the pleasures of collecting these American first 
editions. Well, perhaps I have said more about 
the pitfalls than the pleasures, save in so far as 
they have emerged unconsciously; but then the 
pitfalls are easy to write of, whereas the plea¬ 
sures are, in a sense, incommunicable. They steal 
upon one imperceptibly, they gam an entrance 
against the very dictates of reason; and once 
they have got hold they never let go. The book- 
collector, stirroimded by his first editions, finds 
a refuge from the stress and turmoil of the mod¬ 
ern world. His library is a sort of oasis peopled 
by a living silence; all about him the illustrious 
dead stand ready to whisper in his ear. Here 
are the volumes they handled themselves, here 
are the books in which they first gave to fortune 
the cloistered thoughts of their creation. 

In gaziug at his serried rows the collector 
satisfies the mingled instincts of romance, of pos¬ 
session, of victory, of escape, and of warm com- 
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panionship. But, of course, it is only a certain 
type of mind that will receive these reactions in 
this manner, and many persons are not alone 
unable to appreciate the appeal of rare books but 
are derisive on the subject of those who do appre¬ 
ciate it. It comes from the old idea that col¬ 
lectors know more about the outside of their 
books than about the inside, and are a species of 
lunatic concerned only with trifles. That idea 
has long since been exploded, but some people 
have not yet heard the explosion. And anyhow 
book-collectors are indifferent, for they are suffi¬ 
cient to themselves. It is they who form the 
true Secret Society of to-day: armed with the 
password of their common enthusiasm they 
gravitate instinctively together and, oblivious to 
the scoffing multitude, exchange confidences 
in a language almost incomprehensible to the 
outsider. 

There has been much pleasant writing about 
the solace of coUecting first editions, but how is one 
to explain convincingly the charm of an esoteric 
cult? The great thing to remember is that, while 
collecting raises a wall against the worries and 
anxieties of every-day existence, it also razes 
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the barrier that divides man from man. Book¬ 
collecting has its disappointments, but the 
happiness of getting to know other collectors is 
something that cannot be spoiled. The genial 
hospitality and downright friendliness of ama¬ 
teur and dealer alike (for the dealer is often a 
collector at heart) are sirrely a heritage derived 
from books. Despite the popular notion, the 
envy collectors feel for one another has nothing to 
do with jealousy. The true collector would rather 
see a rare volume in another man’s possession 
than not see it at aU, and next to his own acquisi¬ 
tions he rejoices in the acquisitions of his friends. 
For the mellow wisdom and wise tolerance of 
books seep, little by little, into the soul of even 
the most hardened individual. Is not that the 
best excuse of all for book-collecting? 


THE END 
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